INGTON,  J), 


L.  S,  ROWE,  D. 


'Assistant  Director 


to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  comjjosed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 


[he  Pan  .\merjcan  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
s  an  international  organization  created  and 
Daintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
ics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
>sta  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
luras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
’eru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venc- 
:urla.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Jureau  of  the  .\merican  Republics,  it  was 
stablishfd  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
ion  passed  .Xpril  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
ntcrnational  Conference  of  American  States, 
»hich  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
^p^il  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
)v  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
dexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
laneiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
he  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
n  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
Jrderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
s  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  .\mcrican  system. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arrangini; 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
1  he  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
fioni  all  the  countries,  in 


iromote 


amounts  proportional 
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Pan  American  Day — April  14,  1946 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 


This  year’s  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  is  especially  significant  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  the  notable  expansion  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  activities  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  the  articulation  of  the  Pan 
.American  system  with  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

Pan  American  Day  in  1946  finds  the 
Pan  American  Union  exercising  a  wider 
range  of  functions  than  ever  before.  Of 
these,  probably  the  most  notable  was  the 
organization  within  the  Union  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  provided  for  at  the  Inter- 
.'\merican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  held  at  Mexico  City  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1945.  The  Council,  which  was  for¬ 
mally  installed  in  November  1945,  will  deal 
with  the  many  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  American  Republics 


in  the  postwar  period.  Composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  republics,  it  is  in  a  position  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  nations  of  this 
continent. 

The  unity  among  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  which  found  its  latest  expression  at 
the  Mexico  City  Conference,  was  a  factor 
of  no  little  consequence  at  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Charter 
of  the  World  Organization  was  drafted. 
The  Charter  not  only  specifically  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  regional  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  also,  in  recognition  of  their 
value,  assigns  to  them  definite  functions 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  in  the 
fostering  of  closer  ties,  both  cultural  and 
economic. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  for  two 
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inter-American  conferences  of  profound 
significance.  One  of  these,  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security,  to  be 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  expected  to 
formulate  a  treaty  under  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  tnis  Continent  agree  to  settle 
all  differences  by  peaceful  means.  This 
will  establish  a  unified  policy  in  resisting 
aggression  whether  from  within  or  from 
without  the  American  Continent.  The 
second  of  these  meetings  will  be  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States,  which  will  assemble  at  Bogota  in 
December.  To  this  conference  will  be  en¬ 


trusted  the  formulation  of  a  convention 
consolidating  the  entire  in  ter- American 
system. 

The  duties  assigned  to  these  inter¬ 
national  assemblies  reflect  the  spirit  of 
continental  cooperation  that  has  become 
so  evident  among  the  nations  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  this  difficult  postwar  period, 
when  so  many  international  differences 
have  already  begun  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves,  the  .American  Republics  are  setting 
an  example  of  cooperative  action,  which 
not  only  safeguards  their  security,  but 
will  continue  to  have  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  in  world  affairs. 


Keeping  the  Peace  in  America 

GEORGE  A.  FINCH 

Director,  Division  oj  International  Law,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 


flHE  DECISION  to  locate  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  United  States  may 
^  be  looked  upon  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
j  working  of  a  law  of  political  gravitation 
in  humanity’s  ceaseless  but  as  yet  unsuc¬ 
cessful  struggle  for  peace  on  earth.  To 
paraphrase  John  Quincy  Adams,  westward 
the  star  of  peace  takes  its  way. 

In  this  country,  a  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury’  and  a  half  ago,  the  colonial  descend¬ 
ants  of  European  forebears  achieved  their 
independence.  Although  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  religions,  laws,  and  cul¬ 
tures,  they  formed  a  union  of  states  which 
5  has  saved  them  and  their  posterity  from 
the  horrors  and  devastation  of  recurring 
wars  among  themselves.  Prolonged  peace 
has  given  them  the  opportunity  to  devote 
their  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  bountiful  natural  resources 
bestowed  upon  them,  to  increase  their 
prosperity,  and  to  advance  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life.  The  newly  freed  colo¬ 
nists,  resolving  to  live  in  good  neighborly 
and  cooperative  relations  with  each  other, 
I  abolished  their  separate  armies,  reduced 
the  importance  of  political  boundaries 
j  by  eliminating  customs  barriers  among 
themselves,  and  established  a  Supreme 
Court  with  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  all 
controversies  lietween  members  of  the 
Union  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
dispute. 

b  The  Pan  American  Union  celebrated  on  Septembr  1, 
tins,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  as 
Director  General.  During  these  years  the  American 
republics  have  together  made  great  progress,  spiritual  and 
"talerial.  In  honor  of  the  Director  General,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  inter-.-imerican 
relations,  1920-7943,  of  which  this  is  the  sixth. 


The  success  of  the  North  American 
Union  inspired  the  other  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  similar  efforts. 
When  they  had  achieved  their  independ¬ 
ence,  President  Monroe  declared  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  United  States  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  them  against  any  Euro¬ 
pean  attempt  to  intervene  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them.  The  doctrine  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Monroe  thus  served  to  safe¬ 
guard  not  only  the  United  States  but  all 
the  free  nations  of  America  from  the 
threat  of  war  from  across  the  seas. 

The  great  liberator  of  South  America, 
Simon  Bolivar,  sought  a  counterpart  of  the 
Monroe  Dcxrtrine  by  planning  a  federation 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  in  the  New 
World  to  defend  their  liberty  and  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  unalterable  peace.  He 
hoped  that  such  a  union  might  later  be 
expanded  into  a  league  of  all  nations.  A 
century  later.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
conceived  the  same  idea  and  proposed  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  extension  of  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
entire  world. 

In  the  meantime  the  successors  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Monroe,  and  Bolivar  did  not  for¬ 
get  their  great  heritage.  After  spioradic 
attempts  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  intercontinental 
American  union  was  successfully  launched 
in  1889  when  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  was  held  at 
Washington  upon  the  invitation  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  preceding  year. 
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From  Harper's  Weekly 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

WASHINGTON,  1889-90 

The  bureau  that  evolved  into  the  Pan  American  Union  was  created  by  this  conference. 


As  is  almost  universally  the  case  with  all 
international  conferences,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Conference  of  1889  fell  short 
of  the  aspirations  of  those  who  called  it. 
Its  one  definite  accomplishment  w'as  the 
formation  of  the  “International  Union  of 
the  American  Republics,”  whose  only 
function,  however,  was  the  maintenance  of 
a  bureau  to  collect  and  supply  commercial 
information  to  the  members  of  the  Union; 
but  subsequent  conferences  have  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  the  work  of  the  first. 

The  original  Commercial  Bureau  has 
grown  into  a  great  international  American 
secretariat  now  officially  designated  as  the 
Pan  American  Union,  W’ith  special  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions  of  foreign  trade. 


statistics,  economics,  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion,  music,  juridical  matters,  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information,  all  housed  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  marble  building  in  Washington 
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purposes  of  an  international  legislative 
body  ad  referendum.  The  conferences — 
now  eight  in  all — have  been  held  at 
intervals  in  different  American  capitals. 
They  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
the  legal  equality  of  all  the  members  and 
are  democratic  in  the  truest  sense.  Each 
nation,  large  or  small,  may  send  as  many 
delegates  as  it  chooses,  but  has  only  one 
vote.  Questions  of  precedence  do  not 
arise  as  all  such  matters  are  decided  by 
lot.  The  program  may  cover  the  entire 
field  of  international  relationships,  politi¬ 
cal,  legal,  economic,  social,  cultural. 
The  conference  may  adopt  resolutions, 
make  declarations  and  recommendations, 
and  sign  conventions,  but  no  member  is 
bound  unless  it  approves  or  ratifies  the 
respective  proposals.  Sanctions,  whether 
forcible,  economic,  or  otherwise,  are  never 
considered.  An  American  nation  which 
dissents  has  time  to  think  matters  over. 
In  the  end,  it  usually  goes  along  with  its 
neighbors. 

Machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes  in  the  Americas 
has  kept  pace  with  and  in  some  instances 
gone  beyond  the  developments  of  the 
world  at  large.  At  the  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Se\-enth  and  Eighth  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ferences  held  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1923, 
Habana  in  1928,  Montevideo  in  1933,  and 
Lima  in  1938,  and  at  two  spiecial  confer¬ 
ences  held  at  Washington  in  1928  and 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  instruments  were 
signed,  and  have  been  generally  ratified, 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  contro¬ 
versies  between  the  American  States 
through  commissions  of  inquiry  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  good  offices,  mediation,  and 
arbitration.  All  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  joined  the  League  of  Nations  or  signed 
the  Pact  of  Paris  renouncing  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  or  the  Anti- 
War  Pact  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
same  purpose. 


Experience  has  unfortunately  demon¬ 
strated,  however,  that  international  peace 
cannot  be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of 
resolutions,  by  the  conclusion  of  interna¬ 
tional  conventions,  or  by  the  signature  of 
pacts.  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  held 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  who  called 
them,  “a  happy  presage  to  converge  into 
a  single  powerful  force  the  efforts  of  all 
states  which  sincerely  wish  the  great  con¬ 
ception  of  universal  peace  to  triumph  over 
the  elements  of  disturbance  and  discord.” 
Those  conferences  adopted  a  general  con¬ 
vention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes  and  established  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  Arbitration;  nevertheless, 
the  first  World  War  started  in  1914  at 
the  very  time  it  had  been  planned  to  hold 
a  third  peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  At 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  came  into  being  to  end  all  future  wars 
but  it  was  also  wrecked  by  the  second 
World  War  just  ended.  Both  wars  could 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  peace 
machinery  then  in  force  among  the  bel- 
ligerants.  No  means  existed,  however,  to 
restrain  the  law  breaker  who  chose  to  dis¬ 
honor  his  solemn  signature  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  and  ignore  the  great 
principle  upon  which  all  international  law 
and  peace  must  be  founded — pacta  sunt 
servanda. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  began  again  to 
gather  ominously  over  Europe  in  1936,  the 
American  States  were  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  not  of  preserving  peace  within  their 
own  borders  but  of  keeping  the  menace  of 
non-American  war  from  their  shores.  To 
meet  this  serious  situation,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  was  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  December  1936.  This  conference 
adopted  a  convention  which  provides  that 
in  the  event  the  peace  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  is  menaced,  their  governments 
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THE  THIRD  MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AT  RIO 

This  meeting,  held  in  1942  just  after  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  reaffirmed  inter- American 

solidarity. 


shall  consult  together  to  determine  upon 
action  to  preser\'e  the  peace  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continents.  In  accordance  with  the 
recognized  principles  of  inter-American 
solidarity,  it  was  further  declared  that  each 
act  susceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Americas  affects  each  and  every  one  of 
the  American  nations  and  justifies  the 
initiation  of  the  procedure  of  consultation 
prescribed  in  the  convention.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  by 
a  declaration  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Lima  in  December  1938. 

Three  meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Mfairs  have  been  held  for  consultation  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  first  at  Panama  in  September  1939, 
which  considered  the  position  of  the  .Amer¬ 


ican  States  as  neutrals  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  The  second  was  held 
at  Habana  in  1940  for  the  purpose  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  threats  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  .Americas  growing  out  of  the  European 
war.  Opportunity  was  taken  again  to 
improve  the  procedure  of  consultation. 
The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  January  and  February  1942,  following 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Inter- American  solidarity  was  reaffirmed 
by  declaring  that  an  act  of  aggression 
against  any  .American  State  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
of  them.  During  the  world  war  just  ended, 
the  American  States  acted  in  conformity 
with  that  declaration. 

The  .American  Republics  in  their  quest 
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for  a  continental  peace  have  thus  fashioned 
a  system  which  embodies  institutions  that 
are  rudimentary  to  successful  civil  society 
everywhere.  The  first  condition  of  human 
safety,  welfare,  and  progress  is  the  security 
of  the  individual  from  the  violence  of  his 
fellowman.  In  monarchies,  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  as  keeping  the  king’s 
peace  and  it  is  a  crime  to  break  it,  punish¬ 
able  as  such  by  the  whole  community.  In 
democratic  governments,  we  call  it  keeping 
the  public  peace.  In  the  comniunity  of 
nations  it  should  be  a  crime,  punishable 
as  such,  to  break  the  international  peace. 
In  our  national  way  of  life,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
for  personal  self-help  is  a  relic  of  centuries 
gone  by;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  tremen¬ 
dous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  peaceful  intercourse  and 
relations  between  peoples  and  nations,  the 
system  of  self-help  by  so-called  soveriegn 
states  has  persisted  uncontrolled,  and  any 
recalcitrant  member  of  the  international 
community  which  has  the  power  at  any 
given  time  has  been  allowed  to  break  the 
peace  and  run  amok  as  a  robber  and  a  killer 


with  only  his  victim  to  defend  himself. 

Starting  with  the  congress  called  by 
Bolivar  at  Panama  in  1826  and  continuin? 
for  a  century,  the  American  States  have 
.sought  to  outlaw  conquest  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  titles  acquired  by 
such  means.  .\t  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  held  at  Habana  in  1928,  the 
•American  States  went  the  whole  way  of 
legal  denunciation  by  declaring  that  “war 
of  aggression  constitutes  an  international 
crime  against  the  human  species.”  In 
other  words,  the  international  aggressor 
is  assimilated  to  a  pirate. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  Proposals  for  the  formation 
of  a  United  Nations  Organization  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  suppress  aggression  and  the  call¬ 
ing  of  a  conference  to  formulate  a  definite 
charter,  an  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  was  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  February  and  March  of 
1945.  It  considered,  among  other  ques¬ 
tions,  the  attitude  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  at  the  approaching  San  Francisco 
Conference.  The  most  significant  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  Mexico  City  meeting 
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He  delivered  the  op>enin^  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Inter-.American 
Conference  on  Problems  of 
tVar  and  Peace  last  year. 
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was  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  reiter-  untenable  since  the  dramatic  development 
ated  “that  every  attack  of  a  State  against  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  mechanical 
the  integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the  weapons  of  instantaneous  mass  destruc- 
territory,  or  against  the  sovereignty  or  tion. 

political  independence  of  an  American  Adopted  as  a  war  measure,  the  Act  of 
State  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  Chapultepec  envisages  the  incorporation 
aggression  against  the  other  States  which  of  its  provisions  in  a  permanent  treaty 
sign  this  act.”  following  the  establishment  of  peace. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  With  its  legislative  needs  provided  for  in 
meant  by  this  “international  crime  against  a  permanent  Inter-American  Conference 

the  human  species,”  the  Act  of  Chapul-  meeting  at  regular  intervals,  its  adminis- 

tepiec  defines  aggression  as  “invasion  by  trative  duties  performed  by  the  Pan 

armed  forces  of  one  state  into  the  territory  American  Union  acting  as  a  permanent 

of  another,  trespassing  boundaries  estab-  international  secretariat,  and  its  executive 

fished  by  treaty  and  demarcated  in  ac-  functions  under  the  direction  of  the 

cordance  therewith.”  Should  any  such  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  meeting  when 

cases  occur  or  threaten,  consultation  necessary  for  consolation  and  joint  action, 

between  the  American  States  will  take  the  peace  of  the  Americas  has  been  in- 

place  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  spired  by  the  ideals  and  built  upxm  the 

already  agreed  upon.  In  this  respect,  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  who  left 

the  .\ct  of  Chapultepec  is  far  in  advance  the  war-torn  Old  World  to  seek  their  peace 

of  and  a  great  improvement  upon  the  in  the  New.  Successful  experience  with 

charter  of  the  United  Nations.  .Although  a  their  national  institutions  led  them  to  ex¬ 
primary  purpose  of  that  organization  is  to  periment  with  an  inter-American  system 

suppress  aggression,  the  San  Francisco  based  upon  analogous  principles  of  respect 

Conference  refused  to  define  what  was  for  law,  preservation  of  peace,  and  inter- 

meant  by  the  term  but  left  each  act  to  be  national  cooperation  which  has  withstood 

determined  by  the  Security  Council  after  the  test  of  over  half  a  century, 

the  crime  has  been  committed  or  is  The  United  Nations  in  planting  the  new 
seriously  threatened.  In  such  decisions  organization  in  America  will  accordingly 

each  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  find  its  soil  already  cultivated  in  the  ways 

the  Council  has  a  right  of  veto  which  may  of  peace,  with  a  climate  favorable  to  the 

prevent  any  determination  of  aggression  healthy  growth  of  peaceful  institutions  and 

by  the  United  Nations.  The  arguments  an  environment  of  good  will  and  sincere 

presented  against  a  definition  of  aggres-  cooperation  for  the  successful  achievement 

sion  were  specious  at  the  time  of  the  San  of  the  high  hopes  of  all  humanity  em- 

Francisco  Conference;  they  now  are  more  bodied  in  its  Charter. 


Books  in  Cultural  Relations 

HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 

Acting  ChieJ,  Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Persons,  Department  of  State 


The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  eve¬ 
ning,  “Books  in  Cultural  Relations,”  is  so 
perfectly  obvious  in  its  connotations  that 
anyone  of  you  here  could,  I  am  sure,  make 
my  little  speech  for  me  without  noticeable 
effort. 

i  Or  we  might,  as  a  pleasant  change  from 
having  someone  stand  up  and  make 
sounds,  merely  retire  into  meditative 
silence  for  10  minutes  or  so,  in  order  to 
discover  what  thoughts  would  be  pro¬ 
voked  by  allowing  our  minds  to  play  upon 
the  topic  selected. 

But  my  situation — and  yours  as  well,  of 
*  course — is  that  I  promised  I  would  speak, 

briefly  and  informally,  and  I  shall  carry 
out  the  contract  to  the  letter. 

The  whole  matter  of  cultural  relations, 
j  I  believe,  rests  upon  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

I  But  until  we  arrive  at  thought  transmis- 

I  sion,  we  move  ideas  about  mostly  by 

I  putting  them  into  packages.  It  just  hap- 

^  pens  that  books  are  about  the  most  con- 

I  venient  packages  as  yet  invented  for  both 

II  the  stoiage  and  the  movement  of  ideas 

I  from  place  to  place. 

j  Many  times  in  our  cultural  relations 
^  work  we  transport  ideas  in  their  original 
£  packages,  meaning  the  brains  of  the  jseople 
[;  wherein  they  originated.  In  other  words, 

I  we  move  people  from  one  place  to  another, 
so  that  there  may  be  face-to-face  communi¬ 
cation.  This  seems  to  me  highly  useful 
and  I  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  method  any  time  soon.  In  fact. 

An  address  given  November  1,  1945,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  First  Pan  American  Book 
Exposition  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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its  use  in  diplomacy  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  our  times. 

But  it  is  expensive  and  difficult  to  move 
people,  who  are  large  and  bulky  as  pack¬ 
ages,  and  who  also  have  the  disadvantage 
of  being  alive  and,  as  members  of  the 
human  race,  likely  to  be  full  of  odd  quirks 
and  crotchets. 

Then,  too,  we  move  ideas  from  one  place 
to  another  by  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
much  more  still  by  radio.  Nobody  would 
try  to  cry  down  the  radio  as  a  means  of 
quickly  and  inexpensively  exchanging 
ideas,  but  usually  the  listener  has  to  be  in 
a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  must  also  have  a 
phenomenal  memory. 
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In  addition  to  books,  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  other  forms  of  the  printed  word  that 
are  useful  media  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  such  as  newspapers  and  magazines. 
But  newspapers  and  magazines,  even  the 
very  best  of  them,  are  ephemeral,  and 
w  hile  a  book  written  a  thousand  years  ago 
may  very  well  be  much  more  alive  than  the 
current  best-seller — in  fact  if  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  a  thousand  years  it 's  certain  to  be — 
yesterday’s  newspaper  or  last  month’s 
magazine  is  too  old  to  be  news  and  too 
new’  to  be  history. 

Any  discussion  of  books  as  instruments 
in  furthering  cultural  relations  must  take 
into  account  such  wonderful  processes  as 
microfilming,  to  which  we  owe  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  many  priceless  volumes  from 
destruction  during  the  recent  war.  I 
recall  reading  some  months  ago  that  by 
the  use  of  the  camera  to  reduce  the  bulk  of 
books  a  fairly  extensive  library  might  be 
carried  in  a  coat  pocket  built  to  shelter  a 
single  book,  and,  I  suppose,  with  its  ow'n 
complete  card  catalogue. 

I  am  not  one  to  scoff  at  these  modem 
scientific  miracles,  which  I  regard  with 
respect,  not  unmixed  with  awe  and  even 
fear,  but  up  to  this  point  such  a  library 
would  be  as  different  from  a  familiar  and 
well-loved  collection  of  books  as  a  photo¬ 
graph,  no  matter  how’  good,  would  be 
different  from  a  familiar  and  well-loved 
human  being.  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  place 
for  a  psychological  explanation  of  what  I 
am  try'ing  to  say,  but  we  all  know  that 
books  come  alive  because  of  the  ideas 
within  them  and  have  a  proper  entity 
which  they  lose  when  they  change  form. 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  read 
that  a  million  of  our  books  w'ould  be 
collected  and  sent  to  Russia  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  By  a 
curious  irony,  about  the  same  time  I  read 
that  millions  of  our  books  were  needed  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  The  book- 


hunger  of  liberated  countries  has  Ijeen 
widely  commented  upon  by  many  ob- 
serv'ers,  who  report  that  it  is  almost  as 
pathetic  as  the  body-hunger  that  prevails 
at  this  moment  among  millions  of  people. 
A  simple  test  of  the  restoration  of  real 
peace  to  the  world  will  be  a  return  to  the 
free  flow  of  books  among  peoples,  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  tests. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  past  five  years 
of  our  government’s  effort  to  better  cul¬ 
tural  relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
I  realize  all  over  again  that  without  giving 
much  thought  to  the  subject  we  turned  to 
books  at  the  very  beginning  as  the  best 
media  for  explaining  our  way  of  life  to 
our  neighbors.  We  started  a  translation 
program,  a  two-way  translation  program, 

I  should  explain,  the  moment  we  began 
to  work,  and  we  have  never  neglected  it 
since.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  our 
gift  of  the  institution  of  the  free  circulat¬ 
ing  library  to  Latin  America  might  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  our  finest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  hemisphere  harmony. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  cultural 
institutes  or  centers  in  Latin  America, 
some  on  a  grand  scale  and  many  others 
on  a  very  simple  scale.  But  each  one  has 
its  collection  of  books  as  its  very  core,  and 
many  of  the  collections  are  representative 
of  the  literary  production  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  center  exists,  as  well  as  our 
own.  A  good  many  of  you  here  know’, 
too,  that  we  maintain  libraries  on  United 
States  models  in  Mexico  City,  Managua, 
and  Montevideo,  and  that  they  are  among 
the  most  popular  and  successful  of  all  our 
institutions  abroad. 

Many  of  you  also  know  that  the  Office 
of  War  Information  established  collections 
of  our  books  in  widely  scattered  parts  of 
the  world,  and  I  am  giving  away  no  secrets 
at  this  point  when  I  say  that  w'e  hope  not 
only  to  keep  these  libraries,  but  to  expand 
their  collections  and  to  widen  their  use- 
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fulness  in  all  respects.  Thus  we  prove 
our  own  faith  in  the  free  exchange  of  books 
as  a  means  of  furthering  cultural  relations. 

I  wonder  if  most  of  us  would  not  be 
willing  to  admit  that  virtually  the  whole 
existing  structure  of  human  understand¬ 
ing,  as  faulty  and  full  of  cracks  as  it  is, 
owes  its  existence  to  books.  W’hat  we 
know  of  other  peoples  and  other  lands 
we  learned  mostly  from  books,  and  even 
if  we  have  seen  peoples  and  lands  at  first 
hand  we  do  not  know  them  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ideas  they  havf 
produced. 

If  we  are  willing  to  accept  my  premise 
that  books  have  given  us  what  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other  we  now  possess, 
and  without  this  understanding  it  is  plain 
that  the  best  plan  for  world  peace  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable  can  lae  no 
more  than  a  chart-maker’s  dream,  it 
becomes  at  once  obvious  that  we  have  a 
kind  of  sacred  duty  to  foment  the  widest 
and  fullest  circulation  of  good  books. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  without  too  much 
argument  to  admit  that  books  can  actually 
do  anything.  A  book  could  carry  the 
secret  of  the  atom  bomb  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe,  thus  assuring  us  that 
the  world  would  some  day  end  with  a 
bang  and  not  with  a  whimper,  to  para¬ 
phrase  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  famous  if  some¬ 
what  mistaken  prophecy.  But  a  book 
could  also  provide  the  human  race  with 
a  philosophy  or  a  religion  which,  if 
properly  understood  and  believed  in, 


would  make  it  perfectly  safe  for  all  of  us 
to  play  in  peace  and  security  with  our 
own  little  individual  atom  bombs.  Of 
course,  we  have  this  lx)ok  already. 

Which  will  it  be,  do  you  think? 

Such  exhibits  of  books  as  are  on  display 
in  this  Ijeautiful  building  have  their  in¬ 
trinsic  and  symbolic  importance  for  the 
world  of  the  future.  There  will  be  many 
exhibitions  in  the  postwar  years,  provided, 
of  course,  we  make  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  management  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  w'e  shall  inevitably  learn  much 
of  the  impressive  riches  of  the  publishing 
industry  in  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  many  other  Latin  American  cities, 
just  as  our  fellow  Americans  will  learn 
much  and  more  about  our  writers  and 
publishers  and  their  products. 

Vast  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  free  interchange  of  books 
throughout  the  New  World  during  the 
war  period,  in  spite  of  innumerable  handi¬ 
caps.  The  present  exhibition  is  an  unmis¬ 
takable  indication  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  what  we  have  begun,  and  I  am 
perfectly  confident  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  tremendously  accelerated 
pace.  I  can  think  of  no  more  hopeful 
sign  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  hemispheric  understanding,  com¬ 
prehension  and  enduring  peace. 

I  am  very  grateful  indeed  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  touch  upon  tw'o  closely 
related  subjects  that  lie  very  close  to  my 
heart,  books  and  cultural  relations. 


Books  of  the  Americas 


CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


“We  must  build  an  intcr-American  high¬ 
way  paved  with  books,”  writes  a  northern 
traveler  who  has  been  visiting  a  South 
American  capital.  “Our  books  are  a  little 
international  conference  in  themselves,” 
says  a  librarian,  “because  here  we  can  see 
each  other’s  hopes  and  fears  without  strain¬ 
ing  through  the  fogs  of  diplomacy.”  “  Todo 
se  aprende  Ityendo"  urged  Sarmiento,  the 
great  teacher-statesman  who  planned  so 
bravely  for  Argentina  after  her  nineteenth 
century  tyranny  had  been  overthrown. 

A  bridge,  a  highway,  a  conference,  a  les¬ 
son — all  this  and  more  was  offered  last 
October  to  that  great  visiting  public  that 
is  constantly  flowing  through  the  city  of 
Washington,  when  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  its  First  Pan  American  Book 
Exposition  from  October  12  to  November 
12,  1945.  And  all  this  is  now  ready  to  be 
shared  with  American  readers  far  from 
Washington,  for  the  library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  making  available  in 
traveling  exhibits  the  books  which  came 
from  ail  over  the  hemisphere. 

From  18  American  republics  310  pub¬ 
lishers  and  booksellers  sent  their  books  to 
Washington,  selecting  from  recent  publi¬ 
cations  a  variety  large  enough  to  be  truly 
representative.  Some  Arms  sent  40  or  50 
volumes;  many  sent  only  one  or  two.  Botas 
of  Mexico,  Mexico’s  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
nomico,  Claudio  Garcia  and  Company  of 
Montevideo,  Livraria  do  Globo  of  Porto 
•Megre,  Brazil,  W.  M.  Jackson  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Emec6  of  Buenos  Aires  sent 
more  than  200  volumes  each.  Camacho 
Roldan  of  Bogota  and  Emec6,  Estrada,  and 
Editorial  .^Ibatros.  all  of  Buenos  Aires, 
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sent  with  their  consignments  specially  pre¬ 
pared  catalogues  listing  and  describing  the 
books  in  their  exhibits.  Books  were  sent 
to  the  exposition  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
the  United  States. 

There  were  nearly  6,000  of  these  books. 
Only  a  spacious  and  dignified  setting 
could  properly  display  so  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  an  aggregation.  Accordingly  the 
Pan  American  Union  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  the  wide  high-ceiled  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  scene  of  many  momentous  offi¬ 
cial  and  diplomatic  gatherings  during  the 
past  third  of  a  centur>\  For  books  of 
ordinary  size  specially  built  racks  were  set 
up  in  rows,  with  wide  intervals  to  allow 
much  passing  between.  Each  rack  held 
shelves  high  enough  to  be  convenient  for 
easy  browsing.  Tables  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  and  in  alcoves  at  the  sides  held  vol¬ 
umes  that  could  not  easily  be  stood  on 
edge;  and  at  the  front  of  the  room  many 
of  the  largest  tomes  were  spread  ready 
for  easy  opening  on  the  floor  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  same  platform  from  w'hich  formal 
Pan  American  assemblages  have  been 
addressed  by  great  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  western  hemisphere. 

Inside  these  big  and  little  books  was  a 
range  of  content  limited  only  by  the  range 
of  human  thought.  There  were  stories, 
poetry,  history,  biography,  and  essays; 
there  were  books  on  religion,  on  law,  on 
medicine,  on  art,  on  music,  on  philosophy 
and  on  folklore,  on  engineering,  and  on 
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the  natural  sciences;  there  were  diction¬ 
aries,  handbooks,  cookbooks,  and  picture- 
books. 

Publishers  in  the  United  States  had 
been  asked  to  send  books  which  would 
show  what  they  had  been  offering  within 
a  year  or  two  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Latin  American  countries — history, 
philosophy,  fiction,  and  children’s  tales 
dealing  with  those  countries,  language 
books,  translations  from  Latin  American 
literature,  and  classics  from  south  of  the 
Caribbean  edited  for  use  in  schools  of  the 
United  States.  But  publishers  from  the 
!  other  countries  were  under  no  such  limita- 

j 

I  tions.  They  sent  whatever  they  thought 
:  best  of  their  recent  issues.  There  were 
I  original  works  and  translations,  and  their 
1  subject  matter  covered  the  eastern  and 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE  AT  THE 
EXPOSITION 

President  Rios  was  one  of  the  fiist  visitors. 


western  hemispheres  and  all  aspects  of 
the  mind  of  man.  The  bookshops  of  the 
western  world  were  summed  up  within 
the  bounds  of  that  white-columned  high- 
windowed  hall. 

Many  of  those  who  came  to  see  the  books 
were  already  acquainted  with  bookshops 
in  some  of  the  southern  countries,  and  so 
were  able  to  compare  these  books  of  the 
1 940’s  with  the  books  that  would  probably 
have  been  presented  had  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  been  held  in  the  1920’s  or  before. 
They  noted  several  changes  since  those 
earlier  years.  Then  as  now  there  would 
have  been  a  rich  display  of  handsomely 
bound  law  books;  and  there  would  have 
been  much  poetry',  new  and  classical 
fiction,  and  many  books  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  also  much  critical  writing  on  litera¬ 
ture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec¬ 
ture.  But  of  works  on  engineering,  man¬ 
agement,  and  applied  sciences  there  would 
have  been  very  few  indeed.  Technical 
books  in  number  and  variety  are  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  this  1945  collection — 
original  productions  as  well  as  translations 
of  carefully  selected  standard  texts.  Medi¬ 
cal  works  include  not  only  the  classics  of 
the  profession  but  translations  of  important 
new  contributions  to  medical  knowledge, 
and  original  treatises  by  physicians  strug¬ 
gling  with  local  problems  never  faced  by 
Hippocrates. 

From  Latin  American  publishers  the 
exposition  authorities  expected  to  receive 
a  rich  store  of  creative  writing,  and  a 
wealth  of  books  on  the  arts  of  design. 
They  were  not  disappointed.  There  were 
novels  and  short  stories,  picturing  life  in  the 
.Americas  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 
There  were  many  volumes  of  poetry  dis¬ 
tilled  from  human  relationships,  from 
man’s  metaphysical  speculations,  and  from 
the  natural  beauties  of  this  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  There  were  original  works  on 
philosophy,  religion,  and  history,  as  well  as 
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books  of  literary  criticism.  .\nd  there  was 
a  vast  variety  of  books  on  the  arts,  ranging 
from  conservative  texts  on  religious  paint¬ 
ing  to  startling  specimens  of  the  abstract, 
from  clear  and  usable  little  50-cent  hand¬ 
books  to  sumptuous  volumes  produced  for 
a  few  sales  at  1 5  or  20  dollars  each.  Paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  received 
the  most  attention,  but  there  was  also 
no  lack  of  books  on  gold  and  silver  work, 
ceramics,  and  other  forms  of  design. 

Mexican  and  Argentine  houses  had 
sent  many  books  of  history  and  criticism 
on  European  art,  both  original  works  and 
translations.  Asiatic  arts  as  well  as  the 
European  are  treated  in  Jorge  Romero 
Brest's  five-volume  Historia  de  las  artes 
plasticas,  newly  issued  by  Editorial  Poseidon 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  here  the  arts  are 
presented,  not  in  an  isolated  compartment 
of  their  own,  but  in  interplay  with  the 
other  historical  factors  of  their  times. 
From  Editorial  Schapire  in  the  same  city 
came  an  informative  series  in  almost 
pocket  size,  one  brief  volume  on  each  of 
some  great  names  in  European  art.  And 
side  by  side  with  these  new  works,  the 
exposition  showed  handsome  and  well- 
illustrated  Spanish  editions  of  such  classics 
as  Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  painters,  Ruskin’s 
Seven  lamps  of  architecture,  Elie  Faure’s 
five-part  history  of  art,  Auguste  Choisy’s 
history  of  architecture,  Jacob  Burckhardt’s 
Civilizotion  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke’s  Rodin,  the  last  in  a 
volume  greatly  admired  for  its  color 
registry,  its  harmony  of  design,  and  its 
fine  Nicholas  Cochin  type  with  long 
ascenders  and  descenders. 

Books  on  American  art 

But  with  all  their  European  ground¬ 
work,  critics  in  the  Americas  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  art  of  their  own  lands.  Some 
of  the  finest  volumes  in  the  exposition 
bore  witness  to  this  new  orientation. 


Redescuhrimiento  de  America  en  el  arte,  the 
Argentine  critic  and  architect  Angel 
Guido  calls  the  richly  illustrated  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  lectures  published  by  El  Ateneo 
of  Buenos  Aires;  and  a  worthy  gathering 
from  other  publishers  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  might  well  be  grouped  in  the 
shadow  of  that  felicitous  title. 

Indigenous  art  was  well  represented  bv 
Salvador  Toscano’s  complete  and  beautiful 
study  of  pre-Columbian  art  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  which  treats  not  only  the 
native  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  but  also  the  early  arts  of  ceramics,  mo¬ 
saics,  goldsmithery,  and  feather  work;  it 
came  to  the  exposition  from  the  University 
of  Mexico.  Camacho  Roldan  of  Colombia 
sent  Luis  Alberto  Acuna’s  El  arte  de  los 
indios  colombianos.  El  Ateneo  of  Buenos 
.\ires  added  Vicente  Nadal  Mora’s  Manual 
de  arte  ornamental  americano  autoctono  and  his 
detailed  work  on  pre-Columbian  art  in 
Mexico.  From  Bogota  came  also  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic’s  illustrated  guide  to  the 
priceless  native  gold  artifacts  described  on 
page  171  of  this  number. 

On  colonial  art,  too,  there  was  much. 
There  was  Mario  Buschiazzo’s  Estudios  de 
arquitectura  colonial  hispanoamericano,  brought 
out  in  Buenos  Aires  by  Guillermo  Kraft. 
There  was  Fray  Jose  Maria  Vargas’  Arte 
quiteho  colonial,  from  Imprenta  Romero  in 
Quito.  There  was  Pedro-Jean  Vignale’s 
well  documented  La  casa  real  de  moneda  de 
Potosi,  from  Editorial  Albatros  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  there  were  the  fine  photographs 
of  colonial  architecture  in  various  numbers 
of  the  Argentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
series,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Some  of  the  exposition’s  handsomest 
books  were  to  be  found  among  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  recent  and  contemporary  art  in 
the  Americas.  Jos6  Leon  Pagano’s  Historia 
del  arte  argentino,  from  L’ Amateur,  Buenos 
Aires,  presents  his  earlier  monograph  in  a 
single  volume,  large  and  copiously  illus- 
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trated.  The  University  of  Minneosta 
Press  sent  an  English  history  of  modern 
Mexican  art  by  Lawrence  Schmeckebier. 
From  Guatemala's  national  printing  office 
came  a  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  that 
country  by  Victor  Miguel  Diaz.  La  Casa 
de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana  sent  Jose 
Alfredo  Llerena’s  La  pintura  ecuatoriana  del 
sigh  XX. 

Seven  of  Mexico's  great  contemporary 
painters  are  discussed  in  Luis  Cardoza  y 
j  .\rag6n’s  La  nube  y  el  reloj  (L^niversity  of 
Mexico),  each  with  from  15  to  25  plates. 

■  Even  more  sumptuous  is  the  treatment  of 
;  present-day  Argentine  painting  in  Julio 
E.  Payr6's  Veintidos  pintores  (Editorial  Posei- 
f  don).  With  these  group  studies  the  expo¬ 
sition  displayed  such  fine  contemporary 
monographs  as  the  University  of  Mexico’s 
volumes  on  the  Mexican  sculptor  Ignacio 
Asunsolo  and  on  Rodriguez  Lozano’s 
sculpture-like  paintings,  and  the  book 
;  from  Peuser  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  Argen¬ 
tine  painter  Cesareo  Bernaldo  de  Quiios. 

j  Books  on  music 

f  The  Americas  do  indeed  have  their  own 
i  arts  of  design,  and  they  know  it.  They 
I  have  their  own  music,  tCKi;  but  of  this  the 
t  awareness  seems  to  have  come  more  slowly, 
t  For  although  books  of  music  and  books 
f  about  music  and  musicians  were  included 
!  in  a  great  many  of  the  boxes  that  came  to 
-  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  more  than  three  quarters  dealt  not 
with  America’s  own  music  but  with  the 
music  of  various  countries  in  Europe.  Of 
the  four  books  selected  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union’s  music  division  as  offering  the 
I  most  valuable  material,  only  two  were  de¬ 
voted  to  music  of  American  origin.  Those 
j  two  w’ere  Carlos  Vega's  Panorama  de  la 
I  musica popular  en  Argentina,  which  came  from 
i  Editorial  Losada,  and  Otto  Mayer-Serra’s 
1  Panorama  de  la  musica  mexicana,  published 
j  bv  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 


First  place  among  these  four  was 
assigned  to  a  book  of  songs  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  voices,  also  from  the  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  The  book  is 
called  Cancionero  de  Upsala;  for  although 
these  villancicos  are  songs  of  sixteenth 
century  Spain,  published  in  Venice  in 
1556,  the  manuscript  emerged  into  the 
twentieth  century  in  Upsala,  Sweden,  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  learned  Malaga  diplomat 
and  musicologist  Rafael  Mitjana  y  Gor¬ 
don.  Senor  Mitjana  published  some  notes 
on  his  findings,  but  never  finished  his 
studies.  The  Mexican  achievement  con¬ 
sists  in  producing  the  first  complete 
modern  edition,  with  music  transcribed 
in  modem  notation  by  Jesus  Bal  y  Gay. 
On  the  cover  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
title  page  from  the  Venetian  printing  of 
1556,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the 
text  by  Isabel  Pope's  study  on  the  villanci¬ 
cos  of  that  period  when  the  word  had  lost 
its  etymological  meaning,  village  songs, 
and  had  not  yet  become  particularly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Christmas  carols. 

Last  of  the  four,  but  of  great  value  to 
music  libraries,  is  the  Cancionero  musical 
espanol  de  los  sighs  XV y  XVl,  a  reprinting 
of  Barbieri’s  famous  work  of  1890,  long 
desired  by  students  working  on  the  music 
of  those  centuries.  This  came  to  the  ex¬ 
position  from  Editorial  Schapire. 

An  earlier  work  from  the  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica  was  the  outstanding 
Dangas  de  los  concheros  de  San  Miguel 
Allende,  with  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
a  group  of  local  dances,  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  the  accompanying  music,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mexico’s  famous  art  critics 
Justino  Fernandez  and  Vicente  T.  Men¬ 
doza.  Ricordi  Americana  sent  the  first 
volume  in  its  Musicos  de  America  series, 
Juan  Francisco  Giacobbe’s  Julian  Aguirre. 
From  Cuba  came  an  excellent  song  collec¬ 
tion  for  school  and  chorus  use;  from  Bra¬ 
zil  another,  clear  and  easy  to  handle. 
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A  GROUP  OF  ART  BOOKS 

The  field  of  art  was  especially  well  represented  in  the  Exposition  by  both  new  works  and  classics,  pub¬ 
lished  in  handsome  editions  or  in  volumes  at  popular  prices. 


Social  studies  and  science 

Notable  among:  works  of  scholarship 
displayed  at  the  exposition  were  the 
Jornadas  of  the  center  of  social  studies  at 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico.  Thinkers  from  a 
goodly  number  of  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  contributed  to  this 
series;  they  have  made  studies  of  their 
own,  and  have  provided  translations  from 
standard  authorities  on  economics,  finance, 
labor,  philosophy,  literature,  etc. 

Also  from  Mexico  came  Del  nuevo  huma- 
nismo  y  otros  ensayos,  by  Pedro  de  Alba, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 


Union,  and  La  inaustria  electrica  en  Mexico, 
by  Ernesto  Galarza,  chief  of  the  Pan 
American  Union’s  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information. 

From  El  Salvador  the  Imprenta  Na- 
cional  sent  valuable  local  materials  in  a 
volume  compiled  by  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  folklore,  Recopilaciones  de  mate- 
riales  folkloricos  salvadorenos.  Haiti  too  sent 
folklore  material,  and  also  Jules  Fame’s 
studies  of  creole  philology.  From  Guatema¬ 
la  the  Tipografia  Nacional  sent  Villacorta’s 
Historia  de  la  capitania  general  de  Guatemala, 
the  illustrated  volume  published  in  1942 
in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary' 
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of  the  founding  of  Guatemala’s  early 
capital,  Lm  Antigua  Guatemala.  Other  vol¬ 
umes  of  history  came  from  Guatemala, 
including  Ecce  Pericles,  an  admonitory  his¬ 
tory  of  the  days  of  Estrada  Cabrera  written 
by  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez,  the  poet  li¬ 
brarian  who  now  represents  Guatemala 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union. 

From  Peru  came  books  on  history  and 
on  stKiology,  from  Honduras  history,  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  number  of  law 
books,  and  from  Costa  Rica  several 
volumes  of  poetry.  From  Ediciones  Er- 
cilla  of  Santiago,  Chile,  came  a  consign¬ 
ment  that  was  truly  inter-American.  For 
the  l)enefit  of  Chilean  readers  Ercilla  is 
publishing  recent  works  by  Colombia's 
German  Arciniegas  and  Jose  Eustacio 
Rivera,  poetry  by  Nicaragua’s  Ruben 
Dario,  and  a  host  of  other  books,  new  and 
old,  by  writers  in  Cuba,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  .Argentina,  all  these 
in  addition  to  its  Spanish  translations  of 
recent  books  from  the  United  States. 

Two  huge  tomes  bound  in  pale-gray 
buckram  received  high  praise  from  scien¬ 
tists  at  the  exposition.  They  were  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Genera  et  species  plan- 
tarum  argentinarum,  Ijeginning  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  flora  of  Argentina,  a 
presentation  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  volumes, 
published  by  Guillermo  Kraft  in  1943 
and  1944,  is  as  large  as  an  atlas  and  almost 
too  heavy  to  lift.  They  have  detailed 
accurate  life-size  drawings  of  a  flowering 
iiranch,  photographs  showing  the  plant 
in  its  natural  setting,  and  outline  maps 
to  define  its  distribution;  original  generic 
and  specific  descriptions  are  given  in  the 
original  Latin,  French,  German,  or  early 
or  modern  English,  followed  by  fuller 
descriptions  in  Spanish,  and  generic  and 
specific  keys.  The  work  is  organized  by  the 
Institutum  Michaelis  Lillo  of  the  National 


University  of  Tucuman,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Horacio  Descole,  and  most  of  the 
scientists  now  active  in  .Argentine  botany 
have  made  some  contribution  to  this  labor 
of  scholarship. 

Children's  books 

Increasing  attention  to  books  for  the 
young  was  evident  in  exhibits  from  many 
countries.  No  longer  are  Central  and 
South  American  children  dejaendent  upon 
books  written  in  other  lands.  Beginning 
with  their  primer  days,  these  children 
have  books  written  in  their  own  part  of 
the  world,  books  specially  planned  to  fit 
their  own  little  corner  of  time  and  space, 
and  made  entrancing  by  large  clear  type, 
sprightly  drawings,  and  lively  color. 

School  children  may  have  their  history 
served  up  in  simple  10-line  stanzas  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Colombia’s  Rai- 
mundo  Rivas.  For  the  toddler  age  a 
literary  critic  of  the  standing  of  Brazil’s 
Erico  Verissimo  does  not  disdain  to  tell 
a  story  about  a  baby  elephant.  In 
this  same  exposition  was  a  book  of  the 
Rafael  Pombo  fables  that  Colombian 
children  have  loved  for  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  now  set  to  easy  music  and  gar¬ 
nished  with  gay  drawings.  There  were 
volumes  of  Greek  myths  and  of  old  Danish 
tales,  retold  for  young  Brazilian  readers 
by  Jose  Monteiro  Lobato.  There  were 
libraries  of  small  large-type  books  from 
.Argentina,  one  series  on  history,  one  on 
Bible  stories,  one  on  inventions,  one  on 
classics  of  literature,  all  carefully  rewritten 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  young. 

Reference  works  and  translations 

School  texts  and  reference  works  played 
an  important  part  in  the  exposition. 
There  were  many  helpful  handbooks  for 
teachin  g  one  of  the  four  .American  languages 
to  children  born  to  another.  Here  the 
observant  visitor  noted  another  change,  for 
young  Kansans  and  Vermonters  w’ho  take 
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up  Spanish  in  the  1940’s  are  evidently 
going  to  find  their  reading  lessons  based, 
not  on  tales  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  but  on 
the  life  and  literature  of  their  own  Spanish- 
sfjeaking  neighbors.  And  for  the  student 
who  is  already  enough  at  home  in  the 
language  to  note  variations  in  idiom  in  the 
various  countries,  there  was  a  treasure  of 
information  in  Charles  Kany’s  newly 
issued  American  Spanish  Syntax,  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

There  were  dictionaries  in  great  variety. 
There  were  plenty  of  the  ordinary  two-lan¬ 
guage  kind,  English-Portuguese,  Spanish- 
French,  etc.,  and  there  were  many  new 
kinds  to  provide  the  student  with  additional 
helps — a  dictionary  of  Americanbms,  a 
dictionary  of  aviation  terms,  a  dictionary 
of  Portuguese  verbs  and  their  syntax,  a 
dictionary  of  local  usages  in  Guatemala, 
a  dictionary  of  Uruguayan  pseudonyms, 
dictionaries  of  several  Indian  tongues,  and 
a  new  edition  of  Sell’s  monumental 
English-Spanish  lexicon  of  commercial 
and  mechanical  terms  and  words  used  in 
the  radio,  petroleum,  boiler,  and  paint 
and  dye  industries. 

Translations  showed  a  -great  range  in 
subject  matter.  Publishers  in  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  countries  are  offering  their 
readers  a  wide  choice  of  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  science,  and  criticism  translated 
from  English,  French,  Russian,  and  Ita¬ 
lian;  and  to  these  large  assortments  they 
have  added  such  classics  from  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  as  the  works  of  Ibsen, 
Heine,  Kant,  Lagerlof,  and  others. 

But  these  publishers  do  not  limit  their 
offerings  to  the  old  and  the  long  accepted. 
Central  and  South  American  lxx)k  buyers 
may  read  in  Spanish  not  only  Pushkin, 
Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  and  Ostrovsky  but 
also  Litvinoff  and  Ilya  Ehrenburg;  not 
only  Balzac,  Daudet,  Flaubert,  and  Dumas 
but  also  Genevi^e  Tabouis  and  Jules 


Romains;  not  only  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 

Mark  Twain,  and  Poe  but  also  Harold 
Laskiand  Somerset  Maugham,  Max  Lerner 
and  Erskine  Caldwell.  Here  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  the  ominous  notes  of  Xietsche 
and  Schopenhauer,  'but  here  too  are  the 
sane  race  analyses  of  Ruth  Benedict  and 
the  ethical  clarity  of  Henry  Wallace. 

Translations  from  the  English  were  not 
always  a  source  of  patriotic  pride  to 
W^ashington  visitors,  for  they  included 
some  gaudy  thrillers  and  some  of  our  • 
second-rate  novels;  but  with  these  few 
were  many  of  our  best.  And  great  was 
the  delight  of  recognition — reunion  with 
cherished  new  friends  as  well  as  with  the 
tried  and  true.  “Why,  this  is  still  a  new 
book  in  New  York!’’  a  booklover  would 
exclaim,  “and  now  see  it  in  Spanish!’’ 
‘‘MujercitasV'  another  would  cry,  “there 
they  all  are — Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy !’ 

United  States  books 

Publishers  in  the  United  States  had  sent 
books  for  ail  ages  and  all  mental  levels. 
From  the  Harvard  University  Press  came 
William  Rex  Crawford’s  .-1  century  oj 
Latin- American  thought,  presenting  some 
twoscore  intellectual  leaders,  from  Bello 
and  .Sarmiento  to  Caso  and  Gilberto 
Freyre,  who  have  interpreted  the  ethical, 
social  and  pedagogical  influences  affecting 
their  peoples. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  sent 
Rebellion  in  the  backlands,  Samuel  Putnam’s  | 
translation  of  Euclides  da  Cunha’s  cele- 
brated  Os  sertoes.  From  the  same  press 
came  an  anthology  of  Mexican  literature, 
with  selections,  each  in  Spanish  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  from  the  prose  and  poetry  o  I 
41  Mexican  writers  beginning  with  Fler- 
nando  Cortes  and  ending  with  Alfonso 
Reyes.  Farrar  and  Rinehart’s  prize 
awards  for  books  by  Latin  American  | 
authors  were  represented  by  Broad  and  alien 
is  the  world,  a  translation  of  Ciro  Alegria’s 
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El  niundo  es  ancho  y  a/enu,  and  by  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Fernando  Alegria's  Lautaro,  the 
stor\’  of  an  Indian  chief  of  long  ago  written 
by  a  young  C'hilean  who  was  recently  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Many  books  published  in  the  United 
States  w’ere  for  the  benefit  of  the  very- 
young;  school  children  and  even  their  baby 
brothers  and  sisters  could  find  fun  in  the 
Spanish  American  song  and  game  book,  with  its 
songs  in  words  and  music  and  its  illustrated 
directions  for  the  folk  games  based  on 
them,  all  clearly  printed  in  Spanish  and 
English  planned  for  easy  reading.  This 
collection  was  prcxluced  three  years  ago  by 
the  WPA  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
brought  out  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  of  New 
York. 

For  high-school  language  classes  F.  S. 
Crofts  &  C’o.  sent  Mariano  Azuela's  Los 
de  abajo  and  Romulo  Gallegos’  Doha  Bar¬ 
bara,  with  notes  and  v(x:abulary  to  throw 
light  on  the  Spanish  text. 


Bindings  and  cover  decorations 

Size  of  volume  was  a  matter  that  the 
visitor  to  the  exposition  could  not  fail  to 
notice,  because  the  range  was  so  great. 
Some  of  the  bcxjks  on  art  were  almost  as 
large  as  the  two  enormous  volumes  of 
.Argentine  botany  and  the  huge  and  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  edition  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  both  contributed  by  Guillermo  Kraft. 
But  there  were  also  many  small  books, 
some  of  them  smaller  than  those  that  are 
made  for  ordinary  use  in  this  country; 
and  there  were  whole  series  of  light  vol¬ 
umes  scarcely  larger  than  our  pocket 
editions.  A  consignment  from  La  Bolsa 
de  los  Libros  showed  what  good  literary 
fare  may  be  bought  in  Montevideo  at 
prices  beginning  just  above  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar— clear  little  paper-bound  vol¬ 
umes,  easy  to  read  and  handle,  one  set 
devoted  to  the  great  writers  of  Uruguay 
and  another  presenting  some  of  the  classics 
of  European  and  other  .American  nations. 

Covers  of  many  of  the  Itooks  showed 


ONE  OF  THE  BOOKRACKS 
.A  Haitian  looks  at  the  exhibit  from  her  county. 
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color  handled  with  variety  and  facility. 
Signatures  were  often  displayed  on  the 
cover,  sometimes  as  the  principal  decora¬ 
tive  feature;  and  maps  were  ingeniously 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  .\uthors,  it 
seems,  are  not  without  honor  in  the  Latin 
American  countries;  their  names  are  often 
given  a  prominent  spot  on  the  cover,  and 
they  usually  appear  at  the  top  of  the  title 
page  instead  of  nestling  modestly  in  the 
middle. 

Paper  bindings  are  more  generally  used 
in  the  other  Americas  than  here;  in  the 
big  book  shops  of  New  York  and  Boston  a 
hurried  shopper  can  usually  locate  the 
European  and  South  American  sections 
by  glancing  around  for  shelves  of  paper- 
bound  books.  But  librarians  found  in 
this  1945  collection  good  evidence  of  a 
gradual  change;  far  more  of  the  books 
were  bound  in  cloth,  boards,  or  leather, 
they  observed,  than  would  have  been 
found  in  a  similar  collection  20  years  ago. 
There  was  the  firm  padded  leather  used 
on  some  handsomely  mounted  law'  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  there  w’ere  many  books  in 
stiff  cardboard  and  many  in  buckram. 

A  five-part  history  of  Ecuador  was  bound 
in  a  heavy  coarse-weave  cotton  crash, 
home-loomed  in  the  natural  color.  An¬ 
other  weave  of  this  lienzo  nacional  had  been 
used  to  bind  a  choice  Colombian  volume 
of  paintings  and  papers  on  Simon  Bolivar, 
its  front  cover  marked  only  by  a  square  of 
brass  upon  which  the  Liberator’s  bold 
signature  had  been  etched  in  black. 
This  Bolivar  volume,  and  with  it  a  book 
of  delicate  colored  plates  of  Colombia’s 
celebrated  orchids,  came  as  a  personal 
loan  from  the  Colombian  Ambassador. 

Except  for  the  two  or  three  books  which 
had  been  loaned,  this  vast  treasury  of 
reading  matter  now  belongs  to  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Library  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion. 


.\ny  part  of  it,  large  or  small,  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  study. 

The  books  may  be  consulted  in  the  li¬ 
brary's  reading  room  in  the  Pan  American 
building  in  Washington;  or  they  may  be 
requested,  for  limited  periods  of  time,  by 
schools  or  libraries  or  other  responsible  or¬ 
ganizations  elsewhere.  The  Columbus  li¬ 
brary  will  make  a  selection  of  books  on  any- 
desired  topic,  and  will  see  that  they  are 
properly  packed  and  started  from  \Vash- 
ington.  The  library  makes  no  charge  for 
this  ser\-ice,  but  the  group  which  is  borrow¬ 
ing  the  books  will  be  expected  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation  costs  in  both  directions,  and  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  protecting  and 
safely’  returning  these  valuable  volumes. 
No  part  of  the  L'nited  States  is  too  far  from 
Washington  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  pro¬ 
vided  satisfactory  safeguards  are  offered. 
For  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United 
States  the  library  stands  ready  to  make  a 
similar  offer  if  and  when  the  necessary- 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Pan  .\merican  Book  Exposition  w'as 
organized,  assembled,  and  directed  by 
Miss  Janeiro  V.  Brooks,  Librarian,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  entire  library  staff. 
Any  group  w  ishing  to  borrow  books  from 
the  collection  displayed  at  the  Book  Expo¬ 
sition  should  write  to  Miss  Brooks  at  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6.  D. 
C.  The  letter  should  explain  what  organi¬ 
zation  is  guaranteeing  the  safe  return  of 
the  books,  and  w’hat  plans  have  been  made 
to  take  care  of  them;  it  should  state  what 
kind  of  books  the  group  w'ishes  to  borrow-, 
and  for  how  long  a  time.  Miss  Brooks  of¬ 
fers  an  added  service  to  libraries  or  indi¬ 
vidual  readers  who  wish  to  buy  their  own 
copies  of  Latin  American  books;  they  may 
send  requests  for  advice  and  information, 
and  may  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  other  .Americas. 


A  Sampling  of  Pan  American  Books 


.\s  A  contribution  to  Pan  American  Day, 
April  14,  1946,  the  following  selections 
from  books  published  in  the  American 
Republics  are  presented.  Because  of  space 
limitations  the  selections,  taken  from  the 
l)ooks  that  made  up  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Exposition  held  at  the  Pan 
.American  Union  from  October  15  to  No¬ 
vember  15,  1945,  are  of  course  inadequate 
for  a  representation  of  the  \’olume  and  the 
range  of  subject  matter  of  present-day  book 
production  in  Latin  America.  Further¬ 
more,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  innumerable 
books  of  great  interest  and  artistic  merit 
had  of  necessity  to  be  left  aside.  For  these 


reasons,  the  indulgence  of  authors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  readers  is  asked. 

A  few  countries  sent  no  books  to  the 
Exposition.  In  these  cases  selections  were 
chosen  either  from  a  national  author  whose 
work  was  published  in  another  country,  or 
from  books  about  the  country  written  by 
authors  in  neighboring  nations. 

But  it  is  hoped  that  these  excerpts, 
meager  as  they  may  be,  will  give  the 
reader  a  glimpse  of  the  variety  of  books — 
many  of  them  new,  others  classic — that 
are  rolling  from  the  presses  in  Latin 
America  to  add  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  reading  public  of  the  Continent. 


Argentina 

The  Creole  Quality  in  Cordoban  Architecture 

.WGEL  GUIDO 


Cordoban  architecture  made  a  place  of 
its  own,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  its 
originality  was  not  self-created.  This  came 
to  it  by  inheritance,  that  admirable  but 
distant  inheritance  from  the  northern 
creole  style  in  the  Andes,  which  was  able 
to  give  a  definite  turn  to  the  spirit  and  the 
form  of  Hispanic  art  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  on.  It  is  true 
that  the  creole  quality  grows  less  and  less 
in  distinct  steps  from  Bolivia  to  Cordoba. 

•At  this  point  in  our  commentary,  it 
should  be  added  that  this  quality  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  influenced  by  the 
surrounding  landscape.  The  architecture 

From  Redfscubrimifnto  de  America  en  el  Arte,  by  Angel 
Guido.  Editor,  El  Ateneo,  Buenos  Aires  1944,  pp. 
406-409. 


that  we  are  discussing  was  to  a  high  degree 
in  contact  with  regional  life. 

When  one  hears  an  account  of  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  surmounted  in  raising  a  church — 
the  history  of  the  building  of  Cordoba 
Cathedral  is  an  example — one  can  measure 
to  what  extent  the  region  impressed  itself 
on  the  final  work.  Ten  monumental 
churches  of  wrought  stone  could  be  built 
from  foundation  to  roof  in  the  Peruvian- 
Bolivian  region  while  one  church  of 
adobe  or  masonry  was  being  built  on  the 
pampa.  The  character  of  the  region 
made  itself  felt,  and  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings,  as  Taine  might  have  said, 
operated  unrestrainedly  on  the  elementary 
sensitiveness  of  the  master  workman,  more 
intuitive  than  intellectual. 
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THE  CATHEDRAE,  c6rDOBA 


The  pampa,  then,  continued  that  process 
of  de-Hispanization  noted  in  the  north, 
and  did  it  by  strippine;  architecture  of 
florid  ornament.  Simple  forms,  plainly 
decorated,  exist  where  the  air  of  the  pampa 
is  a  comrade  of  spacious  arched  galleries, 
of  plain  white  walls,  of  now  and  then  a 
sky-blue  vault,  of  broad  towers  neither 
elegant  nor  haughty,  and  of  dignified 
belfries,  firmly  set,  unostentatious  and 
uncolored. 

It  must  be  said  that  not  all  examples  of 
eighteenth  century  architecture  in  Cordoba 
show  creole  influence,  and  this  is  also  true 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  A  peculiar  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  art  in  America.  .Along  with 
architecture  derived  from  the  original 
style,  there  appeared  examples  which  were 
absolutely  dissociated  from  the  main  cur¬ 
rent.  This  is  true  in  southern  .Argentina 
as  in  the  north,  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in 
Mexico  too.  Nevertheless,  the  reason  is 
clear.  The  schools  of  creole  architecture 
were  unnoticed  by  the  Spaniard.  It  was 
born  spontaneously,  and  the  skill  and 


tremendous  work  of  an  army  of  Indian 
builders,  artisans,  stone  and  wood  carvers, 
masons,  and  decorators  created  a  style, 
although  the  Spaniard  did  not  recognize 
it,  or  at  least  disregarded  its  beauty, 
since  anything  having  to  do  with  the 
Indian  was  frankly  despised.  Behind  the 
Spaniard’s  back  there  arose  an  interesting 
mestizo  style.  When  master  workmen  and 
special  plans  were  sent  directly  from  Spain 
for  the  building  of  a  church  or  mansion, 
the  transplanted  example  suffered  a  par¬ 
tial  alteration,  but  always  in  harmony 
with  the  main  trend  of  style. 

The  architecture  of  Cordoba  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  last  mesti- 
zation — if  the  word  may  be  permitted — 
of  the  admirable  northern  style.  Its  archi¬ 
tecture  lacks  the  Quechua  or  Aymara 
genius,  which  so  admirably  raised  the 
walls  of  Chan-Chan,  built  the  fortresses 
of  Cuzco,  and  chiselled  the  Gate  of  the  Sun 
at  Tiahuanacu,  and  so  marvellously  em- 
liellished  Nazea  ceramics.  There  is  also 
lacking  that  robust  and  virile  artistic 
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personality  which,  after  a  century's  sleep 
and  a  cruel  subjugation,  wove  the  Indian 
legend  into  the  architecture  of  the  Inca- 
Christian  temple.  Just  as  the  mountain 
torrent  diminishes  its  energy  and  fury  on 
reaching  its  delta  in  a  wide  \  alley,  so  the 
vis:orous  and  rugged  Andine  art,  on  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Arsrentine  plain,  acquires  the 
calm  and  peace  of  our  pampa. 

Peruvian-Bolivian  architecture,  Ixixed 
in  by  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  produces  an 
exalted  and  heroic  style.  It  is  the  for¬ 
tissimo  of  creole  melody.  The  architecture 
of  the  pampa  plays  the  gentle  notes  of 


Bolivia 

The  Royal  Mint  of  Potosi 

PEDRO-JL  AX  VIGXALE 

Twenty  years  of  mingled  strife  and  labor 
passed  l^efore  the  new  Mint  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  fully  installed;  during  somewhat 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  it  formed 
part  of  that  perfect  mechanism  that 
created  the  imperial  economy  in  the 
colonies.  Set  like  a  bastion  in  a  city  of 
stone,  gray  and  forbidding,  it  housed  a 
hundred  different  activities.  The  street 
that  had  formerly  been  the  little  plaza  fre¬ 
quented  by  petty  thieves — the  little  stretch 
of  street,  let  us  say — became  a  salesroom, 
an  open  market,  the  remnants  of  which  the 
thieves  and  the  tradesmen  did  not  aban¬ 
don  until  well  into  the  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  according  to  man’s  memory  and 
pictures  of  the  time. 

Multitudes  of  llamas,  with  high-flung 
heads  and  cautious  steps,  looking  like 
wooden  saints,  entered  the  patios  amid  the 

From  La  Casa  Real  de  Moneda  de  Potosi,  by 
Pedro-Juan  Vignalr,  Editorial  Albatros,  Buenos  Aires, 
1944,  pp.  57-58. 


noble  and  calm  music.  It  is  the  Unto 
of  Indo-Hispanic  art.  One  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  .Andine  huaino,  the  other  of 
the  vidala;  one  is  the  dance  of  the  Sicuris, 
rude,  ironic,  and  showy;  the  other  of  the 
Zamba  and  the  chacarera. 

Architecture  and  music,  the  eternal 
sister  arts,  descend  from  that  cramped 
stage  set  about  by  the  gigantic  .Andes  to 
spread  out  on  the  infinite  extent  of  the 
pampa.  Both  sing  the  same  song,  whether 
expressed  on  the  seven  reeds  of  the  Que- 
chua  Panpipe,  or  in  the  flowing  lines 
crowning  a  creole  fa<;ade. 


shouts  of  the  poncho-clad  drivers.  They 
brought  their  cargoes  of  firewood,  of  metal, 
of  food  from  the  valleys,  and  of  salt  from 
Yocalla.  Sometimes  they  came  from  long 
distances,  bringing  with  them  the  scent  of 
the  flat  arid  tablelands  many  leagues 
away;  they  came  from  Arica,  Cobija, 
Iquique,  after  weeks  of  traveling  along 
stony  trails  buried  in  the  desert.  But  they 
aTrived  as  if  they  had  come  only  a  little 
way,  still  with  their  dainty  steps,  their 
heads  erect,  picking  their  way  through  the 
jumble  of  earthen  jugs  and  ollas  with  the 
delicacy  of  birds. 

In  the  streets  the  pots  boiled  next  to  the 
strong  wall  of  the  building;  the  uproar 
seemed  to  fan  the  little  flames.  Thick 
porridge,  soup  made  of  frozen  potatoes, 
corn,  stews,  and  sauces — all  these  were 
offered.  Displayed  on  the  red  blankets 
were  sweet  buns  and  white  bread,  fresh 
from  the  ovens;  on  other  red  blankets, 
nesting  on  mats  of  willow  twigs,  lay  eels 
and  various  fish,  and  on  still  other  red 
blankets  the  tropics  emptied  chirimoyas, 
oranges,  limes,  grapes  from  Cinti,  straw¬ 
berries  from  Cachimayo.  Great  baskets 
overflowing  with  chili  peppers  and  sacks 
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turbably  offer  it  for  sale:  a  silver  pineapple, 
a  colored  stone,  a  disk  of  gold. 

There  was,  too,  the  clink  of  coins  that 
sang  out  their  fineness  against  the  flag-  : 
stones,  amid  the  shouts  of  impatient  llama 
drivers  and  grumbling  cholas.  Aguardi-  j 
ente  from  Turilchipa,  tobacco  from  Carta-  j* 
gena,  beverages  of  peanuts,  of  quinoa,  of  j 
corn  mixed  with  cinnamon,  thickened  the  I 
air  with  their  aromas.  f 

Negro  slaves  followed  pompous  ladies.  ' 
as  birds  follow  the  plow.  The  cold  be-  J 
numbed  the  harpstrings  of  the  blind,  and 
in  innumerable  belfries  the  pious  liells 
jjealed  as  a  reminder  to  a  voracious  city 
seduced  by  tradesmen. 

.\nd  there,  at  the  edge  of  the  turbulent 
stream,  the  gray  walls  of  the  great  mint  ^ 
rose  like  moles  to  the  four  winds;  and  from 
all  four  directions  the  multitude  crowded  i 
against  the  rigid  walls  behind  which  j 
careful  workers  were  amassing  the  fortune 
of  the  Crown.  I 


of  rice,  yerba  mate,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
were  offered  for  sale  in  indefinite  and 
w'earisome  bickerings  across  the  backs  of 
the  beasts  of  burden.  In  the  patio  of  the 
great  house,  an  energetic  bell  sent  its  echo 
down  obscure  passageways.  Wrinkled, 
twisted,  earth-worn  hands  stirred  fever¬ 
ishly  in  sacks  and  extracted  extraordinary 
things:  herbs,  roots,  a  liezoar  stone,  chin¬ 
chilla  pelts. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
expelled  priests,  or  in  the  atrium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mudejar  tower,  the  future  was 
read  in  coca  leaves,  as  little  groups  waited 
aghast  for  a  name,  for  certainty  about  a 
destiny.  Thin  under-nourished  children 
peeped  out  from  under  shawls  of  many 
colors,  like  grubs  from  a  flower.  Indian 
women  in  caps,  dark  shawls,  and  baize 
jackets,  their  faces  sharp  as  if  carved  with 
a  knife,  pried  into  everything,  running 
about  like  dogs.  They  would  take  some¬ 
thing  from  under  their  shawls  and  imper- 


THE  MINT  \T  POTOS! 
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Brazil 

Variability  of  the  Brazilian  Physical  Environment 

EUCLIDES  DA  CUNHA 


Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  assign  to  the  hot  countries  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  thirty  degrees  in  latitude,  Brazil 
is  far  from  answering  to  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  From  a  twofold  point  of  view,  astro¬ 
nomic  and  geographic,  these  limits  are 
exaggerated.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  extends  beyond  the  commonly  accepted 
theoretical  demarcation,  our  country  is 
excluded  from  such  a  scheme  by  its 
natural  features,  of  landscape  relief,  which 
mitigate  or  reinforce  the  action  of  the 
meteorological  agents,  creating  equatorial 
climates  in  the  high  altitudes  and  tem¬ 
perate  ones  in  the  tropics.  Its  entire  cli¬ 
matology,  in  any  part,  inscribed  within 
the  ample  boundaries  of  the  general  cos¬ 
mological  laws,  is  likely  to  be  subject  to 
those  particular  natural  causes  which  are 
nearest  at  hand.  A  climate  is  by  way  of 
being  the  physiological  translation  of  a 
geographic  condition.  Defining  it  in  this 
manner,  we  must  conclude  that  Brazil,  by 
its  very  formation,  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
uniform  one. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  most  recent 
results — the  only  ones  to  be  trusted — of 
meteorological  investigations.  These  show 
the  country  to  be  divided  into  three  clearly 
distinct  zones:  the  definitely  tropical  zone, 
which  extends  through  the  northern  states 
to  southern  Baia,  with  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  88.8  degrees;  the  temperate 
zone,  extending  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Rio 

From  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands,  a  translation  by 
Samuel  Putnam  oj  Os  Sertoes  by  Euclides  da  Cunha  of 
Brazil,  Copyright,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
1944.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


Grande,  by  way  of  Parana  and  Santa 
Catarina,  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  isotherms;  and,  as  a  transition, 
the  subtropical  zone,  extending  over  the 
north  central  portions  of  certain  states, 
from  Minas  to  Parana. 

Here,  obviously,  are  three  distinct  habi¬ 
tats.  Even  within  their  more  or  less 
definite  limits,  however,  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  diversify  them.  We  shall 
indicate  these  in  a  few  rapid  strokes. 

The  disposition  of  the  mountains  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  great  upheaved  masses  which  follow 
the  coast  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
southeast,  determines  the  primary  distinc¬ 
tions  over  large  tracts  of  territory  which 
lie  to  the  east,  creating  a  significant  clima¬ 
tological  anomaly.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
b,  the  climate  here,  entirely  subordinated 
to  geography,  violates  the  general  laws 
that  ordinarily  govern  it.  Starting  from 
the  tropics,  on  the  side  of  Ecuador,  its  as¬ 
tronomical  determination  by  latitudes 
yields  to  dbturbing  secondary  causes,  and 
it  b,  abnormally,  defined  by  longitudes. 

This  is  a  well-known  fact.  In  the  ex¬ 
tensive  strip  of  coast  which  runs  from  Baia 
to  Paraiba  more  marked  changes  may  be 
observed  accompanying  the  parallel  to  the 
east  than  along  the  meridian  northward. 
Those  differences  in  climate  and  in  natu¬ 
ral  features  which  in  the  latter  direction 
are  imperceptible  stand  out  clearly  in  the 
former.  All  the  way  to  the  far  northern 
regions,  Nature  exhibits  the  same  unvary¬ 
ing  exuberance  in  the  great  forests  that 
border  the  coast;  so  that  a  stranger  at  a 
rapid  glance  would  believe  this  to  be  a 
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most  fertile  tract,  of  wide  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
parallel,  the  forests  conceal  a  vast  strip  of 
sterile  land,  a  barren  tract,  displaying  all 
the  inclemencies  of  a  region  in  which  the 
thermometric  and  hygrometric  readings, 
marked  by  exaggerated  extremes,  vary  in 
inverse  ratio. 

This  is  revealed  by  a  brief  journey  to  the 
west,  starting  from  any  point  along  the 
coast.  The  charm  is  broken,  the  beautiful 
illusion  gone.  Nature  is  here  impover¬ 
ished  :  no  more  great  forests  and  mountain- 
tops,  but  deserts  and  depressions,  as  the 
region  is  transformed  into  the  parched  and 
barbarous  backlands  with  their  intermit¬ 
tent  streams  and  endless  stretch  of  barren 
plains,  forming  a  huge  dais  for  the  woe¬ 
begone  landscapes  of  the  drought. 

The  contrast  is  most  striking.  A  little 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  are 
regions  the  exact  opposite  of  this,  with  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  that  are  equally  different. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  found  one’s  self  suddenly 
in  a  desert. 

And,  certainly,  those  waves  of  humanity 
w'hich,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
settlement,  swept  over  the  northern  tracts 
on  their  w'ay  west  to  the  interior  must  have 
encountered  obstacles  more  serious  than 
the  roll  of  seas  and  mountains,  when  they 
came  to  cross  the  meager,  bare-stripped 
caatingas.  The  failure  of  the  Baians  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  country — 


and  they,  by  the  way,  preceded  the  Paulis- 
tas  ’ — is  an  eloquent  case  in  point. 

The  same,  however,  is  not  true  of  the 
tropics  to  the  south.  Here,  the  geological 
warp  of  the  earth,  matrix  of  its  interesting 
morphogeny,  remains  unalterable  over 
large  expanses  of  the  interior,  creating 
the  same  favorable  conditions,  the  same 
flora,  a  climate  greatly  improved  by  alti¬ 
tude,  and  the  same  animated  appearance 
as  far  as  natureal  features  are  concerned. 

The  huge  bulwark  of  the  granite  cordil¬ 
lera,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  sea, 
along  its  inner  slopes  falls  away  gently  in 
vast,  rolling  plains.  It  forms  the  abrupt, 
steeply  inclined  scarp  of  the  plateaus. 

Upon  the  plateaus,  the  landscape  pic¬ 
tures  are  more  ample  and  luxuriant, 
without  the  exaggerated  overwhelming 
aspect  of  the  mountains.  The  earth  ex¬ 
hibits  that  “manageability  of  nature”  of 
which  Buckle  speaks,  while  the  climate, 
moderately  warm,  rivals  in  mildness  the 
admirable  one  of  southern  Europe.  It  is 
not  here,  as  in  the  north,  exclusively 
governed  by  the  southeast  wind.  Blowing 
down  off  the  high  plains  of  the  interior, 
the  northwest  wind  is  the  dominant  factor, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
zone  which  ranges  from  the  elevated  lands 
of  Minas  and  Rio  to  ParanS,  by  way  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

*  {Inhabitants  of  the  Sao  Paulo  region.) 
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Chile 

The  Golden  Age  in  Chile 

RAUL  SILVA  CASTRO 

Many  years  ago  a  restless  writer,  who 
endowed  romanticism  with  pages  whose 
classic  flavor  has  not  been  weakened  by 
time,  asked  himself;  “Why  did  all  the 
illustrious  French  men  of  letters,  like  La 
Fontaine,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and 
Bossuet  flourish  arcund  1660?  Why  did 
all  the  great  painters  appear  about  the 
year  1510?  \Vhy,  after  those  fortunate 
eras,  did  nature  become  so  miserly?” 
Stendhal,  the  questioner,  naturally  could 
not  give  adequate  answers,  because  no 
one  has  ever  found  them;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  questions. 
There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
during  which  great  men  are  born  almost 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  eager  to  compete 
with  one  another  for  glory,  and  although 
life  separates  them  so  that  they  engage  in 
different  tasks  and  even  fight  each  other, 
they  form  a  distinct  generation.  They  are 
linked  by  a  mysterious  bond,  and  in  spite  of 
the  differences  in  their  work  and  in  the 
goals  that  they  pursue,  the  historian  groups 
them  together  and  calls  the  period  in 
which  they  flourished  a  golden  age.  Chile 
witnessed  one  of  those  magnificent  periods, 
abounding  in  men  of  the  highest  type, 
among  whom  we  find  the  builders  of 
institutions  that  protect  us  all  and  the 
authors  of  literary  works  that  instruct  and 
delight  us. 

The  lives  of  these  privileged  individuals 
begin  around  1830.  We  honor  them  be¬ 
cause,  following  different  paths,  they 
sought  Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty,  and 
their  attainments  bring  us  nearer  to  the 

From  Alberto  Blest  Gana  {1830-1920),  Estudio 
Biogrdfico  y  Critico,  by  Raul  Silva  Castro,  Jmprenta 
Universitaria,  Santiago,  Chile,  1941.  Obra  premiada 
pnr  la  l^niversidad  de  Chile. 


ideal  fatherland  of  which  we  dream.  In 
1830,  in  dusty  and  obscure  Santiago — 
the  favorite  child  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia — 
was  born  .-Mberto  Blest  Gana,  a  prolific 
creator  of  characters  and  historical  plots, 
who  wrote  in  a  fle.xible  and  pleasing  style. 
The  critics  call  him  “the  Father  of  the 
Chilean  novel”  because  he  not  only  was 
one  of  the  first  to  write  in  this  form,  but 
he  brought  it  to  the  greatest  heights  it  has 
ever  reached  in  Chile.  The  year  1830 
also  saw  the  birth  of  the  restless  and 
unquiet  Pedro  Leon  Gallo,  of  the  sharp- 
witted  and  eloquent  Ambrosio  Montt,  of 
Diego  Barros  Arana,  known  as  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Chile,  of  Marcos  Maturana  and 
Galvarino  Riveros,  both  valiant  leaders 
on  land  and  sea,  and  of  Ram6n  Soto- 
mayor  \*aldes,  vigorous  writer  and 
historian. 

If  we  look  at  the  years  around  1830,  we 
find,  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  that 
date,  many  other  prominent  men  who, 
with  those  already  mentioned,  form  a 
generation  of  outstanding  merit.  In  1827, 
for  example,  there  w'ere  born  the  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  Adolfo  Ibanez,  the  fear¬ 
less  miner  and  prospector  Jose  Santos 
Ossa,  and  the  poet  Eusebio  Lillo,  com¬ 
poser  of  our  national  anthem.  In  1928 
Angel  Custodio  Gallo  saw  the  light  of 
day,  and  in  the  following  year,  Gui¬ 
llermo  Blest  Gana,  a  fine  poet  and  the 
favorite  brother  of  the  novelist;  Joaquin 
Larrain  Gandarillas,  noted  priest  and 
writer  on  religious  subjects;  and  Guillermo 
Mata,  poet  of  the  fatherland  and  of  prog- 
gress.  After  1830  great  men  continue  to 
appear  on  the  scene.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna,  born 
in  1831,  and  Pedro  Lagos,  Antonio  Smith, 
and  Joaquin  Blest  Gana,  all  bom  in  1832, 
to  prove  that  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
men  born  in  1830  were  not  inferior  to 
them  in  merit  or  fame. 

This  group  of  eager  young  men,  stimu- 
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lated  by  the  example  of  elders  such  as  Jose 
\'ictorino  Lastarria,  and  restrained  by  such 
well  qualified  persons  as  Andres  Bello, 
commenced  life  in  the  midst  of  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  The  victory  of  Yungay,  which 
consolidated  the  country,  gave  them  faith 
in  the  future,  and  the  incessant  preaching 
of  liberty  and  democracy,  the  national 
struggles  in  Eurojje  and  America  (espe¬ 
cially  the  martyrdom  of  Poland,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  attain  unity  in  Italy,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  failure  of  plans  to  establish  mon¬ 
archies  in  the  New  ^Vorld),  as  well  as  the 


Colombia 

The  Function  of  Books 

RAFAEL  MAYA 

^VHEN  our  youthful  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  books,  that  influence  stays  with 
us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  continues  to 
mold  our  consciousness  like  a  tireless  and 
ever  faithful  workman  who  has  been  given 
the  task  of  transforming  our  obscure 
human  essence  into  clarity  of  understand¬ 
ing,  desire  for  the  good,  hunger  for  beauty, 
and  an  insatiable  longing  for  perfection. 
For  we  must  agree  that  man  is  above  all  a 
moral  being,  and  most  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  concerned  with  the  duty  of 
ethical  integrity  which  falls  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  the  human  race. 

From  the  moment  when  the  citizen 
leaves  behind  him  the  tuition  of  school  and 
family,  it  is  books  that  take  up  the  whole 
burden  of  developing  his  possibilities. 
Their  teaching  is  then  solemn  and  mys¬ 
terious,  since  the  voice  of  centuries  is 
speaking  through  their  pages,  and  the 

From  Alabanzas  del  Hombre  y  de  la  Tierra,  Rafael 
Maya,  Libreria  Voluntad,  Bogota,  Colombia,  1941. 


fight  to  create  in  Chile  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  less  authoritarian  than  that  of  Montt, 
brought  them  to  an  early  maturity  and 
drew  them  into  active  participation  in  pub¬ 
lic  life.  A  numljer  of  mining  discoveries  in 
Chile  and  the  growing  export  trade  with 
California  and  Australia  gave  them  a  sense 
of  wealth,  and  they  looked  to  art  to  satisfy 
their  restlessness,  and  to  enliven  existence 
within  a  country  lying  between  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  the  granite  of  the  Andes. 
In  artistic  life  they  saw’  liberation  and  a 
key  to  better  days. 


testimony  of  history  lives  on  between  the 
lines,  giving  eternal  force  to  the  verdicts 
of  the  ages.  In  this  sense  books  must  be 
the  voice  of  truth,  the  oracle  of  time,  the 
arbiter  of  virtue,  and  the  herald  of  all  the 
ideals  which  have  enlightened  the  course 
of  history. 

Their  very  lightness  and  ease  of  multi¬ 
plication  marks  them  out  for  this  noble 
social  function.  -Architecture,  statuary, 
and  paintings  are  daughters  of  earth;  they 
must  have  their  own  natural  medium  and 
the  right  setting  in  a  special  portion  of  the 
planet.  Books  are  sons  of  the  air.  They 
have  something  of  the  nature  of  lightning 
in  their  quick  diffusion  and  in  the  light 
they  shed.  They  are  citizens  everywhere, 
compatriots  of  everyone,  guests  of  every 
human  family.  To  admire  Phidias  one 
must  journey  over  land  and  sea,  cross 
frontiers,  and  pass  through  customs.  To 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Socrates  we 
need  only  go  to  a  nearby  shop  and  acquire 
a  volume  in  which  Xenophon  sets  forth 
the  teachings  of  the  venerable  and  resolute 
master.  From  that  moment,  Socrates  be¬ 
longs  to  us.  He  goes  with  us  through  city 
and  country;  he  may  be  consulted  at  any 
hour;  and  even  at  night  while  we  sleep  the 
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Courtesy  of  Jorge  ZaUniea 

YOUNG  COLOMBIAN  READERS 


philosopher’s  ideas  are  still  there  between 
the  pages,  like  bees  which  have  been 
gathered  in  at  nightfall  and  can  still  be 
heard  working  in  the  dark,  if  we  put  an 
ear  to  the  hollow  of  the  tree  where  the 
honeyed  swarms  have  settled. 

This  social  function  of  books  becomes 
more  effective  every  day,  and  is  gaining 
ground  everywhere.  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  machine  have  contributed 
to  it,  and  speed  of  communication  makes 
it  easy  and  quick,  although  on  the  other 
hand  the  very  promptness  with  which 
knowledge  is  disseminated  through  all 
parts  of  the  earth  by  use  of  the  press  does 
not  fail  to  bring  its  own  serious  difficulties 
for  the  life  of  the  intelligence.  Books  have 
made  our  understanding  lose  in  depth 
what  it  gains  in  extent.  The  sage  of  old 
could  keep  at  hand  a  few'  convenient 
manuscripts  that  contained  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  time.  Demosthenes  could  shut 
himself  up  to  train  his  taste  and  learn  the 
secret  of  eloquence  by  copying  the  works 
of  the  Greek  orators  in  his  own  hand,  and 


yet  not  find  the  undertaking  too  much 
for  his  pen. 

Even  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  books 
were  adorned  w'ith  miniatures,  filled  with 
decorative  illuminations,  and  covered  in 
crackling  parchment,  and  a  book  was  a 
curio  not  easily  acquired,  more  likely  to 
be  the  gift  of  grandees,  the  pride  of  priests, 
and  the  glory  of  scholars  than  to  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  market  place, 
as  is  done  ttxlav.  Naturally  the  wisdom 
contained  in  so  choice  a  coffer  could  not 
be  offered  to  the  passers-by  in  the  streets; 
it  was  destined  to  enrich  a  few  exceptional 
minds  which  served  as  torches  in  their 
time,  as  orbs  of  light  in  the  expanse  of 
human  intelligence. 

With  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  there 
opens  the  great  redeeming  work  of  the 
democratization  of  knowledge.  A  change 
comes  over  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  we  begin  to 
see  the  disappearance  of  the  giant  species 
among  intellects,  such  as  the  classical  sage 
and  the  medieval  scholar;  they  give  way 
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to  Other  species,  smaller  in  stature,  which 
have  now  multiplied  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

Parallel  with  this  phenomenon,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  piolitics, 
we  find  another  no  less  important  to  the 
universal  ends  of  knowledge.  Knowledge 
descends  to  the  lower  levels  of  society, 
touching  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 


pieople,  and  bringing  spiritual  redemption 
to  the  serfs  of  the  soil  and  to  the  children 
of  darkness.  It  is  true  that  the  summits  of 
intelligence  are  less  lofty;  but  the  lower 
levels  have  been  raised,  and  in  the  end 
man’s  thought  comes  to  a  new  social 
equilibrium.  Henceforth  knowledge  has 
ceased  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  great,  and 
has  become  simply  a  duty  of  mankind. 


Costa  Rica 

The  Love  of  Books 

RIC.^RDO  FERNAnDEZ  GL  ARDL\ 

Catherine,  the  good  servant  grown  old 
by  my  side,  is  still  unable  to  explain  to 
herself  my  love  of  books.  I  suspect  that, 
despite  the  affectionate  regard  she  feels 
for  me,  she  is  not  very  sure  whether  or 
not  I  have  a  screw  loose.  In  this  respect, 
she  is  doing  no  more  than  thinking  in 
secret  what  the  neighborhood  gossips 
affirm.  On  the  other  hand,  she,  who  be¬ 
lieves  herself  so  sensible,  is  excessively  fond 
of  chocolate,  and  thinks  it  quite  sane  to 
drink  half  a  pound  of  cocoa  a  day,  despite 
torments  of  dyspepsia. 

It  is  true  that  I  love  books  passionately, 
and  I  should  be  an  ingrate  if  this  were  not 
so;  because  these  faithful  friends,  which 
cost  only  a  few  cents,  have  soothed  for  me 
the  sorrows  of  life.  Books  are  crystalliza¬ 
tions  of  thought,  and  the  greatest  wealth 
that  we  enjoy;  they  store  the  treasures  of 
human  thought  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  centuries  and  distribute  them  gener¬ 
ously;  they  have,  like  man,  a  body  and  a 

From  La  Miniatura,  by  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia, 
Libreria  e  Imprenla  Uniiersal,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
1944. 


soul  and  as  in  a  man,  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  may  cover  a  mean  soul,  and  an  ugly 
exterior  a  noble  and  pure  one.  The  book 
is  the  strongest  link  between  men  of 
yesterday,  of  today,  and  of  tomorrow. 

The  discovery  of  a  rare  book,  unknown 
or  long  coveted,  causes  me  great  delight. 
At  none  do  I  look  with  disdain,  for  each 
one  represents  an  effort.  The  author  of 
Don  Quixote  says  truly  that  there  is  no 
book  so  bad  but  that  it  contains  some 
good.  When  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
purchase  of  a  book,  I  do  not  complain, 
believing  with  Quevedo  that  “whoever 
buys  it  and  grumbles,  derides  himself  for 
spending  his  money  badly,  rather  than 
the  author  who  caused  him  to  spend  it 
badly.”  A  new  book,  with  its  immacu¬ 
late  cover,  is  as  enigmatic  as  a  bride. 
.  .  .  The  intelligence  of  an  individual 

is  reflected  in  his  way  of  treating  a  book. 
The  ignorant  one  rips  off  its  binding, 
crumples  it,  and  tears  its  pages;  the  fool 
underscores  words  and  makes  marks  in 
the  margin;  the  pedant  scribbles  it  with 
pointless  notes;  and  everyone  writes  his 
name  on  the  inside  page.  These  and  other 
defilers  of  books  are  no  better  than  destruc¬ 
tive  insects.  Only  intellectual  refinement 
will  engender  the  respect  and  love  deserx-ed 
by  books. 
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Cuba 


Hernando  de  Soto  as  Governor  of  Cuba 

EMILIO  ROIG  DE  LEL'CHSENRING 


Captain  Hernando  de  Soto,  civil  and 
military  governor  of  Florida,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Cuba  as  governor  only  during 
the  time  necessary  to  prepare  his  expedi¬ 
tion  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  arrived 
at  Santiago,  Cuba,  in  June  1538.  In 
.\ugust  he  started  with  his  cavalcade  for 
Habana,  while  his  family  and  his  troops 
made  the  journey  by  sea  along  the  north 
coast,  in  the  five  boats  that  then  consti¬ 
tuted  his  fleet.  On  Christmas  of  that 
year  they  were  reunited  in  Habana.* 
Once  arrived  in  that  city,  he  busied  him¬ 
self  with  carrying  out  the  royal  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  fortress,  as 
has  been  indicated  elsewhere;  and  when 
he  left  Habana  for  Florida  in  May  1539, 
he  assigned  Mateo  de  .Aceituna  to  take 
charge  of  work  on  the  fortress. 

In  Habana  there  was  an  incident — as 
Pezuela  relates — between  Soto  and  Her¬ 
nando  Ponce,  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Peru  who  had  accumulated  a  sizable 
fortune  there.  Ponce  was  obliged  to  make 
a  stop  at  Habana,  little  dreaming  that  in 
the  governor’s  chair  he  would  find  Soto, 
from  whom  he  had  received  goods  and 
money,  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
divide  equally  “whatever  the  two  during 
their  lifetime  should  gain  or  lose,  whether 
it  Ije  gifts  of  the  King  or  what  they  ac¬ 
quired  in  campaigns;  a  kind  of  pact  that 
was  very  common  among  those  who  car- 

From  Adas  Capilulares  del  Ayuntamienlo  de  la 
Habana,  Municipio  de  la  Habana,  1937. 

*  Wright,  Irene  A.;  ‘‘‘‘Historia  documentada  de  San 
Cridobal  de  la  Habana  en  el  siglo  XVI,”  basada  en 
los  documentos  originales  existentes  en  el  Archivo  General 
de  Indias  en  Sevilla,  La  Habana,  1927,  I.  I,  p.  73. 


ried  the  conquest  into  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent.’’ 

Scarcely  had  Ponce’s  ship  cast  anchor 
in  the  harbor  w'hen  Soto  sent  emissaries 
to  greet  him  and  to  invite  him  to  disem¬ 
bark.  But  Ponce,  having  no  thought  of 
rendering  accounts  to  his  partner,  en¬ 
deavored  to  hide  a  large  part  of  his  for¬ 
tune  by  burying  it  secretly  on  the  coast. 
Soto’s  spies  discovered  this  maneuver, 
which  was  sheer  treachery  on  Ponce’s 
part  toward  Soto,  and  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  treasure  chests  and  carried 
them  to  the  governor.  The  latter,  con¬ 
quering  his  resentment  toward  his  old 
friend,  turned  the  chests  over  to  him 
intact  and  even  offered  to  share  with  him 
the  profits  he  might  obtain  from  the 
Florida  expedition.  Confronted  with  this 
attitude,  Ponce  could  do  no  less  than  ask 
his  companion’s  pardon,  refusing  his 
offers  and  presenting  to  the  Governor's 
wife.  Dona  Ines  de  Bobadilla — who  would 
govern  the  Island  in  her  husband’s  stead 
during  his  absence — “a  gift  of  10,000 
gold  pesos,  which  was  accepted.”  Soto 
never  returned  to  the  Island,  for  he  died 
on  June  30,  1542,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
had  discovered. 

The  expeditions  to  Mexico  and  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  for  which  Cuba  was  used  as  a  supply 
base,  depopulated  the  Island  of  both 
Spaniards  and  Indians;  the  former  left  in 
search  of  new  adventures  and  greater  for¬ 
tunes;  the  latter  were  the  victims  of  re- 
jieated  and  cruel  persecutions  which  en¬ 
slaved  or  killed  them. 

Dona  Ines  was  not  certain  alxjut  the 
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death  of  her  husband  until  almost  the  end  flickered  out  a  few  months  after  her  last 
of  1543,  when,  says  Pezuela,  “there  ar-  hope  had  died.”  As  governor  she  had 
rived  a  sealed  envelopie  written  at  Panuco  carried  on  her  duties  through  two  lieu- 
by  Moscoso,  which  changed  her  anxiety  tenants,  Juan  de  Rojas  in  Habana  and 
into  dismal  certainty,  and  her  own  life  Bartolome  Ortiz  in  Santiago. 


Dominican  Republic 

The  Flora  of  Santo  Domingo 

R.  M.  MOSCOSO 


Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  was  the  first 
to  study  the  flora  of  Santo  Domingo.  Upon 
landing  on  what  is  today  the  Northwest  or 
San  Nicolas  Peninsula,  the  Admiral  looked 
enthusiastically  at  its  splendid  vegetation, 
and  believed  that  he  saw-  in  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  species  identical  with  or 
similar  to  those  growing  on  the  plain  of 
Castile.  He  made  several  entries  in  his 
diary  to  this  effect,  such  as  the  following: 
“There  are  pine  trees  in  the  mountains  of 
Hayti  that  do  not  bear  cones,  but  rather 
fruits  that  look  like  the  olives  of  the  table¬ 
land  of  Seville.”  Columbus  referred  to  the 
type  of  conifers  that  Labillardiere,  three 
centuries  later,  named  Podocarpus.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  Discov¬ 
erer  collected  plants,  animals,  and  other 
specimens  from  Hispaniola,  and  took 
them  to  Spain.  One  of  the  fruits  that 
Columbus  w'as  most  interested  in  was  the 
pineapple  or  Anand  of  the  Indians,  w'hich 
he  described  as  “a  certain  fruit  that  was 
shaped  like  a  pine  tree,  had  stringy  flesh, 
and  W'as  fragrant  and  mellow  like  a  canta¬ 
loupe.”  This  W’as  the  favorite  fruit  of 
King  Ferdinand,  according  to  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr  of  Anghiera. 

Another  observer  of  Hispaniola’s  flora 

From  Calalogus  Florae  Domingensis,  R.  M.  Mos¬ 
coso,  University  of  Santo  Domingo,  1943. 


was  Dr.  Chanca  (Diego  Alvarez),  a  Sev¬ 
illian  physician  who  accompanied  Co¬ 
lumbus  on  his  second  trip  to  the  New 
World,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  obser¬ 
vations,  which  appear  to  have  been  veiy 
inaccurate,  to  the  Council  of  Seville. 

There  were  others  who  studied  the  vege¬ 
tation  and  flora  of  Hispaniola  in  the  first 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island. 
The  most  important  of  these  w'as  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  sent  to 
the  island  by  King  Ferdinand  as  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  placer  mining.  He  later  became 
commander  of  the  Tower  of  Homage 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Oviedo  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  1478.  He  came  to  Hispaniola 
in  1515,  stayed  for  a  short  time,  and 
returned  to  Spain  the  following  year. 
After  several  voyages,  in  1523,  1530,  and 
1532,  he  finally  settled  on  the  island  in 
1536,  on  a  ranch  near  the  Jaina  River. 
After  remaining  there  for  three  years,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  lived  for 
another  three  years  or  so,  and  then  went 
back  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  died  of 
old  age  on  July  26  of  the  following  year. 
Oviedo  had  crossed  the  ocean  thirteen 
times  in  his  frequent  trips  to  the  New- 
World.  In  1535,  the  first  part  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  work,  Historia  general  y  natural  de 
las  Indias,  appeared  in  Toledo.  In  this 
work  Oviedo  introduced  many  of  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  the  Indies,  speaking  of  them  at 
times  in  exaggerated  terms,  as  was  the 
custom  among  chroniclers  of  the  period. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  our  tree-ferns, 
and  said  of  them:  “Among  the  many  types 
of  ferns  there  are  some  that  I  consider 
trees;  they  are  as  thick  as  great  pines  and 
very  high.”  .  .  . 

Scientific  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  work  of  Carlos  Plumier  of  the 
Order  of  Minims.  Plumier,  who  received 
his  botanical  training  from  Bocone  and 
Tournefort,  accompanied  Dr.  J.  D.  Surian 
to  the  Antilles  in  1869,  to  study  the 
natural  products  of  this  island. 


[There  follows  an  account  of  the  native 
and  foreign  botanists  who  have  studied 
the  flora  of  the  Dominican  Republic.] 
Our  insular  flora  includes  more  than 
1,200  indigenous  plants  unknown  outside 
the  island,  which  botanists  call  endemic, 
that  is,  peculiar  to  the  region.  These 
plants  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  others 
of  the  same  species  in  the  other  Antilles, 
especially  the  Greater  .Antilles,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  the 
same  origin;  but  isolation  has  brought 
about  certain  differences.  Many  rare 
endemic  species  have  disappeared,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  becoming  extinct,  as  a 
result  of  the  extension  of  cultivated  areas, 
especially  in  heavily  populated  districts. 


Ecuador 


Twentieth  Century  Ecuadorean  Painting 

j6SE  ALFREDO  LLERENA 


During  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  centu¬ 
ry,  literature  did  much  to  help  painters  get 
out  of  a  rut.  Not  only  did  this  happen  to 
us,  but  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
centuries  also  literary  movements  have 
stirred  the  consciousness  of  artists.  It  is 
true  that  a  group  of  Ecuadorean  symbolist 
poets,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
were  little  heeded  because  they  were  not 
understood,  but  others  of  greater  simplicity 
reached  the  artists  with  their  clear  and 
relatively  fresh  voices.  These  clear  voices 
were  the  symptoms  of  a  growing  desire 
among  Ecuadorean  intellectuals  to  know 
“what  Ecuador  is.”  Having  previously 
lived  with  their  minds  on  far-away  coun¬ 
tries,  without  looking  at  their  own  home. 

From  La  Pintura  Ecuatoriana  del  Siglo  .Y.V,  by 
Jose  Aljredo  Llerena,  Imprenta  de  la  Vniversidad 
Central,  Quito,  Ecuador. 


there  were  those  who,  without  ever  having 
left  Ecuador,  wrote  novels  in  which  the 
scene  was  laid  in  Paris.  The  feeling  for 
our  own  environment  gradually  became 
more  vigorous,  until  it  took  on  tempestuous 
characteristics  in  journalism  and  the 
magazines.  Certain  young  writers  reached 
the  point  of  demanding  Attila’s  horse  in 
order  to  drag  away  everything  belonging 
to  the  past.  A  similar  state  of  mind  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  slow  reaction  to  various 
calamities  in  the  country.  Furthermore, 
at  this  time  there  arrived,  like  prophetic 
messengers,  the  first  books  about  the  social 
revolution  taking  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  imagination  of  youth  was 
stirred;  it  was  felt  that  a  new  gospel  was 
being  preached.  In  the  arts  it  was  cari¬ 
cature  that  logically  took  possession  of  the 
new  movement.  All  these  romantic  de- 
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Courtesy  of  the  iDter-Americsn  Macssine 

“INDIAN  FIGURES  IN  A  LANDSCAPE,  ”  BY  EDUARDO  KINGMAN 
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sires  for  reform  were  expressed,  although 
vaguely,  in  a  magazine  entitled  Caricatura, 
issued  from  1918  until  1924. 

At  the  same  time  there  appeared  maga¬ 
zines  with  a  small  format  which  published 
poems  encouraging  a  new  state  of  things 
to  replace  all  the  old.  Proudhon  was  the 
hero  of  these  magazines.  By  similar  ways 
the  periodical  literature  of  Ecuador  was 
passing  through  all  the  gradations  of 
Utopia.  Painters  did  not  find  new  roads 
so  easily,  even  though  many  accepted  the 
impressionism  of  the  French  masters.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  French  painter,  Paul  Bar, 
who  introduced  impressionism  into  Ecua¬ 
dor.  On  the  other  hand  the  Indian  was  re¬ 
ceiving  more  and  more  attention.  Camilo 


Egas,  according  to  Jorge  Diez,  was  the 
man  w'ho  definitely  introduced  the  Indian 
theme  into  national  painting.  At  present, 
Camilo  Egas  lives  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  directs  a  school  of  painting. 

From  then  on,  the  Indian  has  been  the 
center  of  Ecuadorean  painting.  In  fact, 
the  Indian  is  the  most  vital  theme  of  our 
existence.  Historically,  socially,  economi¬ 
cally,  the  Indian  is  factor  number  one  in 
our  national  life.  No  matter  how  much 
Ecuadorean  painting  has  grown  through 
its  use  of  the  Indian  theme,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  exhaust  the  material. 

Another  subject  which  offers  a  wide  field 
to  national  painting  is  the  cholo.  This 
theme  has  not  been  exploited.  -A  foreign 
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artist,  expressing  himself  with  all  sincerity, 
said  that  the  cholo  is  a  valuable  subject  in 
Ecuadorean  pictorial  art,  but  that  he  is 
secondary  to  the  Indian.  The  cholo  is  less 
picturesque,  even  though  perhaps  more 
complex.  He  also  is  a  determinant  in  na¬ 
tional  life.  Nevertheless,  the  cholo  has  not 
been  profoundly  discussed  or  painted. 
Neither  has  the  Indian  been  studied  in  his 
most  interesting  aspects.  He  has  not  been 
dealt  with  as  a  stoic  who  is  part  of  a  back¬ 
ward  civilization. 

Some  painters,  under  Marxist  influence, 


have  painted  the  Indian  as  an  element  of  a 
class  looked  down  on  by  others,  exploited 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  are  beasts  of 
burden.  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
have  not  had  good  results.  The  paint¬ 
ings  so  executed  have  turned  out  a  kind 
of  caricature.  Ecuadorean  painting  has 
a  tremendous  task  to  fulflll  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Indian  as  a  whole.  His 
religious  side  has  not  been  understood  by 
the  painters.  In  recent  years  only  Eduardo 
Kingman  has  found  his  bearings  along 
these  paths. 


El  Salvador 


Study  of  a  Nation’s  Folklore 

SALVADORE.AN  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH  IN  NATIONAL  FOLKLORE  .AND  FOLK 

ARTS 


1. — The  First  Congress  of  Folk  .Arts, 
which  was  held  in  1928,  laid  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  folklore  and  the  need 
for  gathering,  classifying,  and  interpreting 
the  folklore  material  of  the  various  peoples, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  later  comparative 
study  of  international  folklore  and  for  basic 
investigations  of  a  sociological,  historical, 
artistic,  and  pedagogical  nature. 

Various  scientists,  artists,  and  educators 
have  pointed  to  folklore  as  an  important 
reservoir  of  source  material  for  determining 
the  collective  psychologies  of  the  different 
nationalities,  their  customs,  habits,  and 
beliefs,  their  myths  and  superstitions;  in 
a  word,  as  a  revelation  of  what  Jung  calls 
the  “collective  unconscious.” 

Folklore  is  now  regarded  not  as  a  body 
of  picturesque  and  arbitrary  material  sub¬ 
ject  to  improvisation  and  to  the  laws  of 
chance,  but  rather  as  a  profound  expres- 

From  Recopilacion  de  MatrriaUs  Folkloricos  Salva- 
dortnos,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Imprenta 
Sacional,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Part  I,  pp. 

15-76. 


sion,  irrational,  differentiated,  primitive, 
and  spontaneous,  of  a  people’s  basic  views 
of  life.  To  study  it  is  to  search  out  the 
heart  of  a  jaeople,  revealing  its  psycho¬ 
logical,  ethical,  esthetic,  historical,  and 
metaphysical  components. 

2. — Before  folklore  can  be  studied,  there 
must  be  a  clarification  of  the  sociological 
concept  of  “pjeople,”  which  has  already 
been  brought  into  focus  by  the  first  folk¬ 
lore  studies  of  the  romantics  of  the  late 
18th  century  (Herder,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
etc.),  but  which  has  only  now  been  held 
to  be  of  major  significance.  A  people  is  a 
national  community  linked  with  its  soil 
and  its  hisiory,  its  race  and  its  religion;  all 
social  classes  take  part  in  it,  but  its  base  is 
laid  chiefly  in  the  part  of  the  population 
dedicated  to  labor,  in  farm  or  factory,  in 
city  and  country.  From  a  cultural  view¬ 
point  the  study  of  folklore  regards  what  a 
people  creates  as  the  \vork  of  its  anony¬ 
mous  and  collective  soul,  not  of  specified 
individuals,  and  animated  by  an  instinc- 
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tive,  not  a  rational  impulse.  That  which 
a  people  creates  is  primitive,  natural,  and 
sound;  it  bears  witness  to  a  common  will, 
and  expresses  the  likenesses  rather  than  the 
differences  among  the  various  individuals 
who  make  up  the  organic  group  called  a 
people. 

3. — In  connection  with  history,  the 
study  of  folklore  enables  us  to  determine 
the  degree  of  influence  exercised  upon  a 
people  by  the  traditions,  legends,  habits 
and  customs,  handcraft  methods,  fashions, 
etc.,  of  other  peoples,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  identifies  that  which  represents  a 
native  creation  and  an  original  contribu¬ 
tion.  In  the  concrete  case  of  the  people 
of  El  Salvador,  such  a  study  would  bring 
to  light  the  living  tradition  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  which  in  the  course  of  our  his¬ 
tory  have  been  effected  in  the  Spanish 
folklore  brought  to  our  country  by  the 


conquistadors;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
show  us  how  vital  and  active  is  the  indig¬ 
enous  tradition,  and  what  has  resulted 
from  the  fusion  of  the  races.  For  instance, 
it  is  interesting  to  discover  how  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  has  been  adapted  to  our 
country,  the  new  words,  phrases,  proverljs, 
ballads,  legends,  etc.,  which  have  Ijeen 
incorporated  in  the  language;  or  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  religious  beliefs  and  rites  have 
Ijeen  adapted  in  the  festivals,  dances, 
and  ceremonies  of  today  by  noting  the 
likenesses  and  differences  in  religious 
usage.  Folklore  is  something  like  a  his¬ 
torian's  X-ray,  since  it  throw's  light  on  the 
sediment  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
consciousness  and  the  daily  conduct  of  our 
people,  as  a  result  of  its  various  historical 
reactions,  and  supplies  us  with  the  base 
upon  w'hich  we  are  to  build  our  national 
culture. 


A  S.\LVADOREAN  ORCHESTRA 
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Guatemala 


Three  Poems 

RAFAEL  AREVALO  MARTINEZ 
Represfntaiive  of  Guatimala  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


LA  i.ecci6n  del  amor  GOZOSO 

La  leccion  del  amor  gozoso, 
oh  suceso  maravilioso, 
me  esta  ensenando  un  preceptor; 
y  aquella  parte  que  he  aprendido 
tuvo  por  titulo  subido: 

‘‘Naturaleza  del  amor.” 


Y  la  leccion  del  primer  dfa 
esa  que  ahora  expresar  oso, 
fu6  la  leccidn  de  amor  gozoso, 
pues  todo  amor  es  alegria. 


HAY  QL’E  VIVIR  COMO  EL  SOLDADO 


Es  el  amor  cauto  y  prudente 
y  nada  iguala  su  paciencia 
pHjrque  el  amor  es  tan  paciente 
que  vence  toda  resistencia. 

Y  es  el  amor  humilde.  En  esto 
tambi^n  se  encuentra  su  eficacia, 
porque  el  amor  es  tan  modesto 
que  en  el  Amado  encuentra  gracia. 

.^h  y  el  amor  es  tan  sufrido 
que  el  sufrimiento  es  su  almohada 
y  lo  da  todo  al  ser  querido 
y  para  si  no  pide  nada. 

Y  de  este  sabio  y  fino  modo, 
en  que  entregarse  es  lo  primero, 
al  hn  lo  suele  alcanzar  todo 
porque  se  ha  dado  p>or  entero. 

\’oy  aprendiendo  el  dulce  ohcio 
que  es  a  la  par  terrible  y  duro 
porque  el  amor  es  sacrificio 
tanto  mayor  cuanto  miis  puro. 

Pero  tambien  es  tan  ligero 
que  al  fardo  presta  liviandad; 
y  no  existid  mejor  obrero 
porque  el  amor  es  libertad. 

El  zumo  limpio  de  este  vino 
ya  su  vigor  a  darme  empieza; 
que  toda  fuerza  es  don  divino 
porque  el  amor  es  fortaleza. 


Hay  que  vivir  como  el  soldado, 
el  arma  al  hombro  y  preparado 
todos  los  d!as  a  luchar; 
dormir  en  una  semivela 
como  descansa  el  centinela 
y  otro  reposo  no  anhelar. 

i  Maravilioso  bien  la  vida ! 

Hay  que  vivir  como  el  viajero, 
en  todas  partes  extranjero 
y  sin  familia  y  sin  hogar; 
si  una  mujer  nos  da  p>osada, 
cabe  su  bien,  no  pedir  nada 
mas  que  lo  que  ella  quiera  dar. 

i  Maravilioso  bien  la  vida ! 

Hay  que  vivir  como  el  marino 
que  nunca  es  dueho  del  destino 
y  que  a  la  espalda  va  del  mar, 
ese  gigante  proceloso 
que  nunca  sabe  estar  ocioso 
y  que  es  peligro  y  es  azar. 

i  Maravilioso  bien  la  vida! 

Hay  que  vivir  como  el  que  juega 
y  a  cada  suerte  varia  entrega 
su  propia  vida  y  bienestar, 
y  pronto  siempre  a  la  partida; 
p>ero  amoroso  de  la  vida 
mientras  nos  deje  continuar. 


El  amor  todo  nos  lo  dona 
pues  de  suyo  es  magniheente. 

El  amor  todo  lo  p>erdona 
y  lo  convierte  en  dulcedumbrc 
porque  el  amor  es  indulgente 
y  Ueno  esti  de  mansedumbre. 


i  Maravilioso  bien  la  vida! 

Hay  que  vivir  como  el  mendigo 
sin  el  apego  del  abrigo 
ni  del  vestido  y  el  yantar; 
la  del  harapo,  tela  suave, 
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buena  techumbre  la  del  ave 
y  cl  del  mendrugo  bucn  manjar. 


i  Maravilloso  bien  la  vida! 


Todo  cs  fortuito  e  inestablc; 
lo  que  es  ingrato  y  es  amable 
los  dos  se  mudan  a  la  par; 
el  cambio  es  duro  e  incesante 
y  unicamente  lo  constantc 
es  el  motivo  de  cambiar. 


i Maravilloso  bien  la  vida! 


tQUE  TE  PARECE  DE  UN  PINTOR  ?  . 

cQu6  te  parece  de  un  pintor 
que  necesita  de  un  color 
y  no  lo  encuentra  cerca  de  el? 

As!  tambidn  para  pintar 
yo  necesito  de  mojar 
en  tu  mirada  mi  pincel. 

Tus  dulces  ojos  color  de  uva, 
como  si  fuesen  Honda  Cuba 
s61o  me  dan  esc  matiz, 
cuando  me  miran  suavemente, 
bajo  la  arcada  de  tu  frente, 
sobre  el  alcor  de  tu  nariz. 

Porque  ese  toque  de  misterio 
que  colorea  mi  hemisferio 
con  el  color  de  la  ilusidn 
yo  no  lo  obtengo  en  otra  parte. 


solo  lo  obtengo  con  mirarte 
tras  el  cristal  dc  mi  pasion. 

Y  asf  los  hijos  de  mi  mente 
si  tu  les  faltas,  dulce  fuente, 
madre  sutil  de  inspiracion, 
vcrin  cesar  los  arrebatos 
todos  del  numen  y  nonnatos 
regresaran  a  su  prision. 

Esc  milagro,  la  obra  dc  arte, 
la  dan  al  mundo  p>or  igual, 
tus  dulces  ojos  de  una  {)arte 
y  mi  locura  que  al  mirarte 
descubre  un  mundo  celestial. 

Porque  esas  linfas  semejantes 
s61o  las  hallan  los  amantes 
que  tienen  indice  creador; 
jjero  se  esconden  a  sus  manos, 
como  objectivos  sobrehumanos, 
mientras  no  buscan  con  amor. 

i  Ay !,  el  amor,  ^acaso  viene 
cuando  uno  quiere  y  se  retiene 
cuando  uno  quiere?  S6  de  mi 
que  he  procurado  vanamente 
la  inspiracion  en  otra  fuente; 
pero  que  siempre  la  hallo  en  ti. 

Yo  mi  pincel  en  la  Honda  Cuba 
de  tus  dos  ojos  color  de  uva 
tan  suavemente  mojare 
y  he  de  tenir  de  color  verde 
esta  gran  ansia  que  me  muerde 
no  se  de  que  ni  para  que. 


Besoin  de  la  Musique  et  de  la  Danse 
Chez  le  Noir 


DR.  PRICE-MARS 


Nous  sera-t-il  permis  de  faire  remarquer 
que  ces  trois  elements:  la  danse,  Vextase  et 
le  sacrifice  ont  forme  ou  ferment  les  parties 
les  plus  constantes  des  rites  religieux  et 

From  Ainsi  Parla  UOncle,  by  Dr.  {Jeari\  Price-Mars, 
.  .  .  Bibliotheque  Haltienne,  Imprimerie  de  Compiigne, 
1928. 


qu’on  les  rencontre  lies  ou  separds  dans  les 
religions  les  plus  elevees?  Faut-il  rappeler 
que,  dans  I’antiquite  greco-romaine,  la 
danse  avait  tr^  souvent  un  caract^re  sacre? 
Les  Nabis,  les  Nazirs  d’Israel  n’avaient-ils 
point  recours  a  la  musique  pour  provoquer 
la  possession  de  1’ Esprit  afin  que  I’Eternel 
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parlat  par  leur  Ixjuche?  Chez  les  He- 
breux,  fete  et  danse  s’exprimant  par  le 
meme  mot  “chag,”  *  la  Bible  ne  nous  a-t-elle 
pas  appris  que  David  dansa  et  sauta  devant 
Tarche  de  I’Eternel  venue  d’Obed-Edom, 
et  que  la  ceremonie  s’acheva  en  offrande 
d'holocausle  et  sacrifices  de  prosperit^s.* 

En  ce  qui  concerne  I’homme  noir,  il  y  a 
lieu,  ce  me  semble,  d’etablir  Toffice  que  la 
musique  et  la  danse  remplissent  dans  sa  vie 
spirituelle.  Si  chez  tous  les  primitifs,  ces 
deux  arts  son  intimement  associes,  chez  le 
negre  leur  pouvoir  sur  I’organisme  revet 
un  caractere  nettement  biologique.  On 
veut  dire  que  meme  sous  la  forme  de  la 
ligne  melodique  tres  simple  et  le  pas 
r\thme  qui  sont  leur  expression  la  plus 
ordinaire,  la  Musique  et  la  Danse  devien- 
nent  un  besoin  organique  chez  le  noir, 
elles  se  muent  en  apports  substantiels 
quoique  imponderables  pour  alimenter  son 
systeme  nerveux  courbe  sous  le  poids  de  la 
plus  extreme  emotivite.  Elles  colorent 
toutes  les  modalites  de  la  vie  negre  soit  que 
dans  le  deuil,  les  fossoyeurs  en  cadence 
psalmodient  des  lamentations  dans  les  con- 

Alfred  Loisy,  La  religion  cT Israel,  Paris,  1908. 

'  H  Samuel,  Chap.  VI,  12-16,  II  Rois,  Chap.  Ill, 
15-16. 


Honduras 


Tegucigalpa 

MARCOS  CARfAS  REYES 


IS  les  I 
aeler 
la 
icr6? 
nt-ils 
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ernel 


It  was  a  great  delight  for  Marco  Tulio  to 
climb,  in  the  afternoon  stillness,  to  La 
Leona  Park,  or  higher  up,  to  the  slopes  of 
El  Picacho.  There  one  had  a  full  view  of 
the  capital  city,  from  the  architectural  mass 
of  San  Felipe  on  the  east  to  the  shaft  of  the 

From  La  Heredad,  by  Marcos  Carias  Reyes,  Talleres 
Tipo-Litogrdficos  "Ariston,"  Tegucigalpa,  D.  C., 
Honduras,  1945. 


vois  funebres  afin  de  conjurer  le  sort,  soit 
que  dans  les  foules,  I’exaltation  de  la  joie 
fasse  emboucher  des  hymnes  d’allegresse 
et  exploser  la  surabondance  des  emotions 
par  le  rythme  afible  des  pas.  Au  demeu- 
rant.  danse  et  musique  sont  les  deux  muses 
tutelaires  qui  tiennent  la  primaute  du 
sceptre  dans  le  developpement  de  la  vie 
negre  en  son  mode  primitif.  On  con^oit 
aisement  de  quelle  forme  particuliere,  de 
quelle  nuance  specifique  se  revet  une  pen- 
see  religieuse  qui  se  deroule  dans  un  tel 
moule  psychologique.  Au  surplus  si  Ton 
ajoute  aux  conditions  deja  enoncees,  la 
qualite  meme  de  la  perception  qui  loin 
d’etre  I’operation  preliminaire  de  la  con- 
naissance  telle  qu’on  I’observe  chez  I’adulte 
civilise  n’est  ici,  le  plus  souvent,  qu’un 
stade  d’emotivite,  il  n’est  pas  difficile  de 
comprendre  combien  la  religion  negre  se 
sert  du  double  cadre  de  la  Musique  et  de  la 
Danse  pour  exprimer  un  moment  de  la 
sensibilite  de  la  race. 

Mais  la  Musique  et  la  Danse  condition- 
nent  6galement  une  autre  manifestation 
du  sentiment  religieux  dont  I’etude  ofl're 
un  interet  scientifique  de  premier  ordre. 

Il  s’agit  de  I’extase,  de  la  transe  ou  de  la 
possession. 


Oljelisk  on  the  south  and  the  Grande  River 
on  the  west.  Above  the  medley  of  red  roofs 
rose  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  the  palace, 
the  telegraph  building,  the  penitentiary', 
and  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 
Smoke  from  a  few  factories  curled  into 
spirals  and  melted  away  in  the  clear  twi¬ 
light  atmosphere.  Juana  Lainez  and  La 
Crucita  faced  each  other  like  two  sentinels. 
In  days  and  nights  gone  by,  both  had  been 
covered  with  fire  and  smoke. 

The  city  was  no  picture  of  sameness. 
Seen  from  abov'e,  it  was  not  a  monotonous 
expanse  of  roofs  all  the  same  in  height. 
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with  towers  rising  from  them  to  pierce  the 
clouds.  There  was  a  certain  charm, 
beauty,  poetr\*,  and  spontaneous  grace  in 
the  irregularity  with  which  the  city  was 
laid  out.  It  seemed  a  far-away  copy  of 
some  Andalusian  town,  with  its  steep 
streets,  its  patios  planted  with  shade 
trees — eucalyptus,  cypress,  and  fragrant 
orange  trees — and  its  flat  roofs  displaying 
carnations  and  geraniums,  and  sometimes 
clothes  spread  out  to  dry;  occasionally 
there  were  eaves  revealing  the  persistent 
archaism  of  the  construction. 

There  was  Morazan  Park,  the  plaza,  the 
heart  of  the  city,  as  in  all  cities  which  stem 
from  colonial  days.  In  old  times  the 
square  that  contains  the  erect  and  martial 
figure  of  the  mighty  general  was  at  the 
very  center  of  the  city.  It  no  longer  is. 
The  town  has  continued  to  grow  une\enly 
toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
original  plaza  does  not  have  the  same 
relative  position  in  its  topography  as  Ije- 
fore.  Nevertheless  it  is  here,  as  in  the 
great  centers  of  the  continent,  the  focus 
for  the  comings  and  goings  of  urban 

Mexico 

“We  Need  a  God” 

GREGORIO  LOPEZ  Y  PUENTES 

A  BRANCH  of  the  river,  swollen  from  rains 
in  the  mountains,  held  us  up  for  several 
weeks  in  a  barren  and  stony  place. 

Most  of  us  took  to  fishing  for  food,  but 
we  soon  noticed  that  one  of  our  men  was 
at  work  car\ing  a  piece  of  stone.  The 
strangest  part  of  it  was  that  the  man 
seemed  to  be  moved  by  a  strength  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  had,  for  he  failed 

From  Los  Pfrfgrinos  Inmovilei,  Libreria  v  Edicionfs 
Solas,  Mexico,  D,  F.,  Mexico,  1944. 


activities,  because  it  is  the  point  from 
which  the  streets  radiate. 

On  the  east  the  plaza  is  bounded  by 
the  massive  pile  of  the  cathedral,  relic  of 
colonial  times.  Thinking  wistfully  of 
happy  days  now  past,  Marco  Tulio  gazed 
upon  the  high  towers,  and  the  round  cu¬ 
pola  and  long  bridge  connecting  them; 
many  a  time  he  had  gone  running  over 
that  bridge,  at  risk  of  plunging  to  the 
pavement  below,  trusting  only  in  those 
wings  which  grow  from  childish  feet;  he 
had  circled  the  great  dome,  tapped  the 
big  bells,  looked  at  his  reflection  in  the 
tiles  of  the  arched  windows,  admired  the 
musicians  in  the  choir,  intoxicated  himself 
on  the  fragrance  of  the  incense,  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  birds  from  their  dreams  when  the 
organ  filled  the  great  arches  with  its 
harmonies.  .  .  . 

Beside  the  cathedral,  in  the  open  space 
which  reached  to  the  outer  wall,  there 
were  gardens.  On  the  left  a  spreading 
tree  shaded  various  tombs  of  bygone  nuns 
and  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  last  siege;  on 
the  right  bloomed  exquisite  pale  camellias. 


even  to  fish,  and  consequently  to  eat,  in 
order  to  continue  his  work. 

We  questioned  him. 

“It  w'ould  be  a  pity,”  he  said,  “not  to 
take  advantage  of  this  stone.  Just  see 
how,  with  a  little  effort,  one  can  make  a 
god  of  it  .  .  .  and  we  need  a  god. 
Because  we  had  none,  we  have  suffered 
many  hardships:  hunger,  cold,  discord. 
.  .  .  We  need  a  god  to  whom  we  can 
speak  with  confidence,  whom  we  can  ask 
to  protect  us.” 

“You  are  right.  We  do  need  a  gcxl.” 

“Yes,  because  we  do  not  see  the  other 
god.  .  .  .  We  need  one  whom  w'e  can 
see,  in  order  to  be  sure  he  is  with  us.” 

The  old  men,  too,  agreed  that  we  needed 
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a  god.  Animated  by  the  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  idea,  the  man  said: 

“The  earth  is  full  of  gods.  All  these 
stones  have  divine  form,  but  not  all  men 
know  how  to  see  that  form.  .  .  .  That 
rock  is  a  god,  lifting  an  arm  toward 
the  sky;  one  would  need  only  to  carvx  the 
head  and  the  legs  and  then  polish  the 
surface  with  sand.  It  would  be  the  god 
of  oblations,  but  because  of  its  size  we 
could  not  carry'  it  with  us  on  our  journey. 

.  .  .  That  other  stone,  rounded  by  the 
water,  looks  like  a  woman,  fallen  on 
her  knees  and  with  forehead  touching  the 
ground,  asking  mercy  of  the  earth;  the 
goddess  of  deep  prayer.  .  .  .  All  the  earth 
is  full  of  gods.” 

The  stone  the  man  was  working  was  in 
truth  a  god;  very  much  so,  because  it  was 
not  the  idea  of  divinity  that  had  selected 
the  material  but  rather  it  was  the  raw 
material  itself  that  had  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  god.  It  needed  only  to  be  polished 
a  little,  smoothing  off  the  roughness  it 
had  acquired  in  the  earth. 

If  the  stone  had  been  longer,  what  per¬ 
fect  proportions  of  human  anatomy  the 
artist  might  have  achieved!  But  it  had 
almost  no  neck,  and  the  head,  round  and 
black,  was  set  directly  on  the  shoulders. 
.\nd  if  at  the  other  extreme  it  had  also 
been  a  little  longer,  how  well  the  legs 
might  have  been  finished !  The  head  was 
large  and  the  trunk  excessive  for  such 
blunt  lower  extremities.  But  nevertheless, 
nothing  could  be  said  yet;  the  artist  had 
scarcely  begun  to  give  form  to  his  god. 

From  that  day  on  we  were  filled  with  a 
new  and  keen  enthusiasm.  Why  had 
none  of  us  thought  before  of  what  we  most 
needed.-*  A  god — so  necessary  when  the 
morrow  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  And  from  that 
day  onward  we  fished  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  man  whose  mzisterly  eyes 
could  awaken  sleeping  divinities  in  the 
heart  of  a  stone,  and  for  the  still  unfinished 


god.  Whenever  we  took  food  to  the  artist, 
we  also  offered  some  to  the  god  who  w-as 
emerging  from  the  work  of  his  hands. 

The  sculptor  went  on  explaining: 

“The  gods  are  everywhere.  From  this 
tree  trunk  one  could  fashion  a  god  much 
more  beautiful  than  this  one,  but  it  would 
be  a  mortal  god,  like  us.  Fire  would 
consume  it  and  insects  would  ravage  it, 
but  divinities  of  stone  live  forever.” 

And  the  god  was  all  the  time  taking  on 
a  more  finished  form  and  the  artist  con¬ 
tinued  his  carving  ever  more  carefully, 
as  if  he  lacked  strength,  although  what¬ 
ever  food  we  carried  to  him  and  to  the 
divinity  was  eaten.  Because  the  god  had 
no  neck,  he  had  between  chin  and  breast 
a  necklace  in  relief,  resembling  snails; 
that  was  so  the  river  would  continue  to 
give  us  abundant  fish.  In  the  left  hand 
he  held  something  that  looked  like  a  flute, 
so  that  contentment  would  always  be 
with  us.  And  in  the  right  hand  was  an 
ear  of  corn,  a  guarantee  of  good  harvests. 

It  was  that  constant  hammering  of  an 
idea,  giving  form  to  a  god,  that  at  the  same 
time  brought  forth  so  many  theological 
comments. 

“We  also  are  gods,”  he  explained  to 
those  who  were  watching  him  work,  “but 
we  are  gods  of  clay,  hardened  a  little  by 
suffering  and  the  sun.  Death  is  the  rain 
that  dissolves  us,  so  that  the  waters  may 
drag  us  down,  the  fire  pulverize  us,  and  the 
wind  carry  us  away.” 

Or: 

“The  gods,  though  powerful,  have  the 
same  weaknesses  as  men.  They  can  keep 
some  people  in  mind  and  forget  others. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  our 
own  gods,  like  this  one,  who,  being  with 
us,  will  not  forget  us.  He  will  see  our 
sufferings,  and  if  he  does  not  help  us,  we 
must  ask  through  offerings.  .  .  .” 

That  religious  voice  awakened  a  similar 
feeling  in  all  minds.  The  god  that  the 
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MONUMENT  TO  RUB^N  DARfo,  MANAGUA 


artist  was  fashioning  was  a  powerful  god, 
for  all.  But  each  family  wanted  to  have 
its  divinity,  its  own  familiar  god,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  speak  to  him  intimately,  with 
more  confidence:  gods  of  clay,  of  stone,  of 
obsidian,  gods  that  could  be  carried  with¬ 
out  great  trouble;  gods  of  water,  of  fire,  of 
light,  of  flowers,  of  rain- — a  whole  poly¬ 
theism. 


The  swollen  waters  of  the  river  branch 
had  receded,  but  still  our  departure  was 
delayed  in  the  hope  that  the  divinity  would 
be  finished.  Finally  the  old  men  conse¬ 
crated  it  and  throughout  one  whole  night 
the  sound  of  the  sacred  flute  was  heard. 

Our  god  was  carried  by  four  men.  .And 
how  many  contended  for  that  honor  and 
how  few  were  worthy  of  it ! 


Nicaragua 


Y  se  alza  en  una  ritmica  virtud  de  movimiento. 
Con  el  dureo  pinccl  de  la  flor  de  la  harina. 


Trazan  sobrc  la  tela  azul  del  firmamento 
El  misterio  inmortal  de  la  tierra  divina 
Y  el  alma  de  las  cosas  que  da  su  Sacramento 
En  una  interminable  frescura  matutina. 


Mira  el  signo  sutil  que  los  dedos  del  viento 
Hacen  al  agitar  el  tallo  que  se  inclina 


Pues  en  la  paz  del  campo  la  faz  de  Dios  asoma, 
De  las  floridas  urnas  mistico  incienso  aroma 
El  vasto  altar  en  donde  triunfa  la  azul  sonrisa; 


From  Prosas  Prqfanas  y  Otros  Poemas,  by  Ruben 
Dario,  Claudio  Garcia  y  Cia.,  Edilores,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


•Aun  verde  estA  y  cubierto  de  flores  el  madero, 
Bajo  sus  ramas  llenas  de  amor  pace  el  cordero 
Y  en  la  espiga  de  oro  y  de  luz  duerme  la  misa. 
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La  Espiga 


RUBEN  DARIO 
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Panama 

The  Village  Pilgrimage 

JOS^  A.  CAJAR  ESCALA 

Morning  unbraided  her  multicolored 
tresses  and  transformed  the  clear  summer 
sky  into  a  witchery  of  light.  The  tom¬ 
tom  of  indefinable  drums  came  down  the 
mountain  ways,  reaching  and  invading 
the  whole  town.  Goyo  got  up  with  a 
jump,  ran  to  meet  the  procession,  and 
stopped  on  the  edge  of  town  where  the 
people  were  gathered.  The  roads  were 
by  now  whitish  lines,  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  music — the  saints  were  coming  from 
the  mountains!  As  the  images  drew 
nearer  one  could  distinguish  the  tunes 
played  by  many  guitars  and  violins,  while 
the  bells  and  drums  sounded  constantly. 
The  procession  reached  the  crossroads  and 
the  saints  greeted  one  another  with  slight 
bows,  while  the  heads  of  the  village  wel¬ 
comed  them  with  a  volley  of  shots.  The 
small  sacred  figures  were  draped  with 
garlands  of  votive  offerings  and  flowers. 
Then  everyone  stopped,  and  Santos  Do¬ 
minguez  began  to  say  the  Rosary.  The 
crowd  knelt  before  filing  into  the  church, 
followed  by  hundreds  of  cholos  who  came 
from  remote  districts,  because  of  their 
faith.  In  the  church  they  approached 
the  altar,  and  after  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  priest  they  heard  Mass.  Later  the 
heads  of  the  village  delegations,  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  alms,  delivered  the 
money  they  had  gotten  together.  This 
the  priest  received  smilingly.  Then,  offer¬ 
ing  them  a  cup  of  wine,  he  dismissed  them 
with  affection. 

In  the  afternoon  the  cholos  began  arriv¬ 
ing  with  the  offerings  promised  to  God’s 

From  El  Cabecillo,  by  Jose  A.  Cajar  Escala,  Fer¬ 
guson  and  Ferguson,  Libreros  y  Editores,  Panama, 
1944,  p.  4S-46. 


Son  for  His  miracles.  Goyo  recognized 
Reyes  Sanchez,  who  brought  four  large 
handfuls  of  rice  because  his  harvest  had 
been  saved  from  drought.  Mamerto  Es¬ 
pinosa,  an  old  revolutionary  from  the 
times  of  \’ictoriano  Lorenzo,  approached 
with  a  big  package  of  candles  in  thanks 
for  a  cure  from  illness.  The  plague  which 
devastated  the  henyards  of  La  Coca  caused 
Marfa  de  los  Angeles  to  bring  two  of 
the  most  handsome  of  her  brood  in 
payment  for  its  salvation.  One  by  one 
all  the  humble  believers  arrived  at  the 
feet  of  the  Christ,  with  the  tribute  of  their 
veneration. 

Afterwards,  the  people  overflowed  into 
the  shops,  refreshment  parlors,  and  bar¬ 
rooms.  They  had  put  on  new  clothes 
especially  for  the  festivities,  the  women 
wearing  bright  colors,  and  the  men  white 
knee-length  trousers  and  shirts.  Others 
went  where  the  gamblers  had  set  up  their 
apparatus — they  never  failed  to  come — in 
order  to  place  money  on  a  roulette  wheel 
specially  prepared  for  the  swindle. 

One  could  hardly  walk,  for  the  cholos 
were  everywhere.  Only  Goyo  Alonso  had 
no  intention  of  taking  a  drink.  After 
greeting  some  of  his  friends,  and  asking 
about  their  families  he  went  to  the  sellers 
of  “silver”  votive  offerings  and  paid  four 
pesos  for  a  small  tin  head  for  his  patron 
saint,  then  continued  to  the  church  where 
he  knelt  liefore  the  image  of  Christ,  which 
suddenly  appeared  triumphant,  resting  on 
the  handsome  platform  on  which  it  was 
carried.  He  said  a  slow  short  prayer,  and 
full  of  satisfaction  went  to  the  priest  and 
delivered  the  offering  and  a  quantity  of 
candles.  The  priest  smiled  compassion¬ 
ately,  asked  him  nothing,  and  let  him  go 
his  way  quietly.  L^ndoubtedly  he  thought, 
“How  ingenuous  are  these  cholos!  That 
is  where  faith  will  find  refuge  when  so- 
called  civilization  and  its  vices  banish  it 
from  society.” 
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That  evening  the  procession  began. 
Small  cars  and  carts  arrived  from  every¬ 
where,  people  crowded  the  sidewalks,  and 
were  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  newly 
painted  houses.  .  .  . 

Finally  the  procession  began  to  move. 
It  seemed  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts. 
In  front  were  borne  the  mountain  Christs, 
plain  and  impressive  in  their  humility, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  instruments. 
Behind  followed  the  large  escort  of  cholos, 
all  carrying  candles,  their  eyes  filled  with 
faith  as  they  asked  for  the  granting  of 
some  desire.  How  broad  must  be  the 
wake  of  entreaties  following  these  images! 
Behind  them  came  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 


His  crown  of  thorns,  bare  feet,  and  the 
cross  on  His  back.  He  was  represented  in 
all  shapes  and  forms,  some  so  touching 
that  one  was  immediately  reminded  of  the 
great  sufferings  of  the  Teacher  of  Galilee. 
Presently  there  arrived  the  beautifully 
adorned  platform  of  the  Christ  of  Esqui- 
pulas.  He  radiated  a  cloud  of  sanctity 
which  shook  to  the  marrow  all  who  were 
fixed  by  the  gaze  of  those  penetrating  eyes, 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  lanterns  along 
the  way.  The  statue  had  an  immense 
number  of  votive  offerings,  and  seemed  to 
receive  with  infinite  tenderness  all  the  sup¬ 
plications  of  that  Catholic  throng,  whose 
prayers  rose  like  a  cloud  of  faith. 


Paraguay 


The  Asuncion  of  Yesterday 

R.  DE  L.\FUENTE  M.\CH.\IN 


The  city  of  Asuncion  was  seldom  visited 
by  travellers  during  the  colonial  period 
liecause  of  its  location  far  from  the  sea 
and  off  the  regular  commercial  routes. 
Later,  the  country’s  first  native  ruler  closed 
the  frontiers,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of 
foreigners,  whatever  their  mission. 

.^s  a  result,  there  is  very  little  worth-while 
descriptive  material  on  the  city  to  give 
us  an  idea  as  to  how  it  developed.  When 
one  reads  the  few  accounts  that  are  avail¬ 
able,  one  is  struck  by  their  similarity. 
The  authors  noted  only  the  superficial 
features  that  were  apparent  to  anyone 
passing  quickly  through  the  city,  without 
the  time  or  the  ability  to  look  deeply  into 
its  characteristics.  This  would  give  the 
impression  that  Asuncion  was  a  poverty- 

From  La  Asuncion  de  Aniano,  by  R.  de  Lajuente 
Machain,  Emece  Editores,  S.  A.,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  1943,  p,  13-20. 


Stricken,  uninteresting  city,  without  any-  I 
thing  that  could  hold  the  attention  of  ' 
the  traveller  or  inspire  the  study  of  the 
artist. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  those  who  went 
there  either  prolonged  their  stay  or  settled 
there  jjermanently,  and  those  who  left  did 
so  regretfully,  and  always  rememljered  \ 
the  city  with  affection.  j 

They  were  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  this 
attraction.  They  yielded  unconsciously  to  p 
the  effects  of  a  solicitous  and  simple  hos-  | 
pitality,  a  mild  climate,  the  brightness  and  [ 
glorious  colors  of  the  sky,  the  redness  of  j- 
the  earth,  the  varied  tones  of  the  vegeta-  j" 
tion,  the  brilliance  of  the  flowering  trees,  ji 
the  gaily-painted,  modest  houses  that  j 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  landscape,  and  i 
the  strong  contrasts  of  sun  and  shadow  J 
that  throw  the  architectural  details  into  j, 
high  relief. 
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As  usually  happens,  the  topography  of 
the  area  influenced  the  plan  of  the  city  and 
its  development  in  later  years.  Asuncidn, 
on  becoming  a  city,  and  later  the  capital 
of  the  La  Plata  Provinces,  built  its  houses 
on  the  hillsides  sloping  down  to  the  bay 
that  serves  as  the  city’s  port.  .  .  . 

If  Asuncion  lacked  monumental  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  had,  instead,  woodcarvers  who 
took  advantage  of  the  splendid  material 
offered  by  its  forests  to  do  outstanding 
work,  creating  a  form  of  art  peculiar  to 
i  the  city. 

These  artists,  trained  in  the  workshops 

Iof  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  missions, 
filled  the  churches  and  private  residences 
with  works  of  art  which,  in  spite  of  their 
originality,  the  travellers  of  the  period  did 
not  know  enough  to  look  at  or  at  least  to 
describe  in  their  prime. 

It  is  indeed  curious  that  they  went  un¬ 


noticed  in  spite  of  being,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  walked 
along  the  streets  of  Asuncion.  At  every 
step  there  were  carved  door  panels  with 
stylizations  of  native  flowers  or  artistic 
patterns;  windows  with  hardwood  gratings 
carved  in  various  patterns;  and  doorheads, 
thresholds,  and  stairs  similarly  decorated. 

And  on  going  inside  the  houses,  travellers 
must  have  seen  the  enormous  carved  beams 
resting  on  sculptured  corbels  or  brackets. 
Between  them,  in  some  cases,  were  wooden 
panels  forming  an  ornamental  ceiling. 

All  this  there  was  in  abundance,  and 
even  today,  after  almost  two  centuries  of 
continuous  destruction,  vestiges  of  these 
works,  which  are  being  increasingly  appre¬ 
ciated,  are  often  discovered  in  a  house  in 
Chacarita  or  some  other  secluded  suburb 
by  the  obser\'ant  eye  of  the  tourist  or  the 
rapacious  hand  of  the  antiquarian. 
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the  The  Seaboard  of  Peru 
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JOS£  LUIS  BUSTAMANTE  Y  RIVERO 
President  of  Peru 


When  from  an  airplane  a  passenger  be¬ 
holds  the  profile  of  the  coast  spread  out 
below,  his  eyes  meet  a  somber  perspective 
that  might  be  called  poor  and  tedious, 
were  it  not  so  strange  and  so  solemn.  The 
waves  trace  curving  lines  of  foam  on  the 
sandy  beaches  or  against  the  steep  rocks 
of  the  shoreline.  Barren  keys  and  reefs 
inlay  touches  of  black  and  white  on  the 
steel  blue  of  the  ocean.  Desert  wastes, 
reddish  and  gray,  extend  in  desolate 

Part  oj  an  address  delivered  while  Sehor  Bustamante 
was  Minister  of  Peru  in  Uruguay. 

From  “Peru,  paisajes  y  perspectivasf'  selected  by 
Horatio  H.  Urteaga  and  Pedro  Ugarteche.  Librerta 
I  Imprenta  Gil,  S..4.,  Lima,  Peru,  1941, 


monotony  toward  the  confines  of  the  east. 
At  intervals  the  soil  is  corrugated  into 
ochre  prominences,  into  softly  curved  hil¬ 
locks,  or  into  crescent-shaped  dunes  with 
the  luster  of  moire.  But  almost  always  it 
is  the  dry  sandy  plain  that  dominates  the 
landscape. 

The  wind  plays  there  as  it  pleases,  rising 
high  in  vertical  whirls  with  spirals  of  dust 
and  gleaming  iridescently  against  the  sun. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and  of 
anguished  thirst.  This  is  a  thirsty  land, 
made  of  red  clay  and  glittering  quartz 
crystals.  Only  occasionally  is  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  sterile  plain  broken  transversely 
by  a  narrow  coastal  valley,  sheltered  and 
fertile.  Into  its  lap  pours  the  generous 
stream  of  water  sent  by  the  melting  Andine 
snows  to  the  avid  deserts.  And  greedily 
the  soil  takes  possession  of  the  stream, 
absorbs  it  into  its  innermost  depths,  and 
then  gives  back  the  miracle  of  the  water 
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in  fields  of  verdure.  How  silently,  how 
patiently  the  vegetation  creeps  along  the 
slopes,  as  if  it  wished  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  ravine  and  carry  the  blessings  of  the 
water  to  the  plain  itself!  Here  is  a  friendly 
rivalry'  of  goodness;  the  good  water  and 
the  good  earth.  The  dry'ness  stimulates  the 
charity  of  the  water,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  desert  flowers  in  the  plant. 

Within  sight  of  the  sea,  the  valley  Ite- 
comes  more  happy.  It  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
panding  to  breathe  more  deeply  of  the 
salt  air,  and  widens  as  it  approaches  the 
shore.  Great  cultivated  fields  brighten 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  here  and  there 
the  landscape  is  dotted  with  the  whiteness 
of  houses  and  the  smoke  of  chimneys. 
Symmetrical  and  interminable,  the  sugar 
cane  and  cotton  plantations  and  the  vine¬ 
yards  add  their  distinctive  colors  to  the 
pattern  of  the  scene.  Now  it  is  the  cotton 
that  tempers  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  snow  of  its  white 
Ixdls.  Now  it  is  the  cane,  among  whose 
musical  stalks  the  wind  sweeps  and  mag¬ 
nifies  a  sound  like  that  of  mythological 
flutes.  Now  it  is  the  ancient  vineyards 
where  the  fieriodic  renewal  of  their  pliant 
twining  branches  offers  a  symbol  of  per- 
p>etual  youth.  Olive  trees  shade  the  dells, 
and  in  rows  without  end  the  bananas  and 
palms  Ixirder  the  paths.  Evoking  thoughts 


of  golden  treasure,  the  oraneres  and  lemons, 
in  glorious  ripeness,  look  like  balls  of  fire 
among  the  branches,  or  like  canaries  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  their  nests. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  fertility,  of  this 
pleasant  earthy  fruitfulness,  man’s  energy 
has  struck  a  dynamic  note.  Thousands 
of  laborers,  their  heads  covered  with  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hats  and  their  faces  shining 
with  the  sweat  of  their  work,  till  the  fields. 
At  the  river’s  edge  hydroelectric  plants 
extract  energy  from  the  waters  and,  pro¬ 
digiously  changed,  the  droplets  from  the 
river  become  sparks  of  light.  The  sugar 
mills  turn  the  crackling  mass  of  cane  into 
streams  of  syrup.  The  cotton  gins  ham¬ 
mer  out  their  monotonous  chorus.  The 
bales  of  cotton  heap  up  by  thousands  in 
lighters  at  the  ports.  Generously  the 
vines  pour  forth  the  splendor  of  their  clus¬ 
ters,  and  in  the  huge  cellars  the  wine  of 
many  past  harvests  is  aging  and  purifying 
in  the  tuns  and  casks.  Monstrous  baskets 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  groves.  And  on  the  highways 
are  the  trucks,  speeding  to  empty  into  the 
cities  the  multicolored  products  of  the 
orchards. 

These  are  the  valleys  of  the  Peruvian 
sealjoard;  valleys  that  spread  out,  one 
after  another,  in  sharp  alternation  with 
our  barren  and  possessive  western  plain. 
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IB 


(a.  =  antifriccion) 


back 


B(s."boron”;  “British  thermal  unit”;  “induc¬ 
tion,  magnetic”;  Ba(s.  “barium”;  B.  A.(s. 
“Association,  British”) ;  B-b  a  1 1  e  r  y  (s.u 
battery”);  B.  and  S.  wire  gauge (s.“gauge, 
American  wire”) 

bibbitt;  bearing  babbitt  (or  metal)  ;babbiU( or 
white  or  anti-friction)metal;  babbitting; 
Ea  motor  metal  (metal)antifricci6n; 
(metal)babbit(t)  ;metal  b  1  a  n  c  o(antifric 
ci6n);metal  para  cojinetes;  -  anchor(an- 
eborage,  bonding)  anclaje(fijacidn,  su 
jecidn)de  la  a.;  to  bond(or  to  anchor) 
the  mante  ner(fijar,  sujetar)la  a.;  - 
bushed  «  guamecido  de  a.;  -,  chill-cast 
s.  fundida  en  coquilla;  close-grained 
metal  a.  de  fina  cristalizaci6n(o  de  textura 
compacta  o  de  grano  fino);  to  compact 
the  comprimir  la  a.;  — ,  to  consolidate 
the  ea  consolidar  el  metal  a.;  die-cast 
I.  moldeada  por(com)presi6n;  babbitt 
(melting)fumace(or  pot  or  melter);bab- 
bitting  furnace  »  caldereta(crisol,  homo) 
para  derretir  o  fundir  babbit(t);  genuine 
babbit (t)legitimo;  verdadero  metal  a.; 
cnvity  pouring  of  colada  de  a.  por  el 
peso  propio  del  metal;  -,  hold  of  the 
agarre(adhesi6n)del  babbit(t);  lead- 
base  oa  babbitt  con  base  de  plomo;  bab¬ 
bitt-lined,  bronze-backed(steel-backed)  aa 
regulado  en  bronce(acero);de  metal  bian¬ 
co  sobre.  bronce(acero);  -  melts(or  runs), 
the  •»  se  funde  la  a.;  -,  to  moId(s.“babbitt, 
to  pour”);  old  <=a  a.  vieja;  to  pour(to 
insert,  to  cast,  to  mold)  verter  metal  a.; 
-,  to  remove(old)  «»  desbab(b)itar;  quitar 
el  babbit(t);  S.A.E.%antifricci6n  S.A.E.; 

I-  strip  aa  banda  a.;  -,  tin-base  «a  babbit(t) 
con  base  de  estaho;  — ,  to  aa  revestir(recu- 
brir,  forrar)con  metal  bianco ;regular;bab- 
(b)itar;guarnecer  de  a.;  -  (or  to  line)a 
bearing,  to  forrar(revestir,  rellenar, 
|uamecer)im  cojinete(o  casquillo)con  a.; 
-torch(or  side  burner)  boquilIa(o  pun- 
ta)de  soplete  para  desbab(b)itar 
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tido;  back-to-board  knife  switch  20  in¬ 
terrupter  de  cuchilla  de  conexion  por  de- 
tras  o  para  la  parte  de  atras  del  tablero; 
-  brake  support  15  soporte  del  freno  del 
malacate  de  la  cuchara;  -,  bronze  »  cas- 
quillo  de  bronce;  -  calipers  11  compas  de 
gruesos  de  cremallera;  -  center(s.“tail- 
stock”);  chair  respaldo  de  silla; 
cloth  reverse  de  la  tela 
back-coupling  3  acoplamiento  reactiv’o(o  de 
retroceso);  sintonizacion  retroactiva;  -  -, 
distortion  due  to  3  distorcion  por  reaccidn; 

- effects  3  efectos  de  reaccion 

back-curtain  light(s.  “back-window”); 
cushion(ed)  »  respaldo  acojinado;  -  to 
the  door,  with  l-2.de  espaldas  a  la  puerta; 

to  drive  2  recorrerfla  carretera]en  sen- 
tido-  inverse;  empujar(o  marchar)h  a  c  i  a 
atras;regresar;volver;  driver’s  seat  foid- 
ing  2  marco  respaldo  asiento  conductor; 
-,  dry  13  fondo  posterior  seco 
back-end  radiation ;s.a.“end,  rear”  3  i  r  r  a- 

diacidn  hacia(o  desde)atras; - reception 

3  recepcion  hacia(o  desde)atr^s 
back  face;s.w.back-face  »  cara  dorsal(trase- 
ra,  posterior);  back  face  of  rim  16  super- 
ficie  interior  de  llanta;  back  face,  to  11 
repasar(o  alisar)la(s)  cara(s)  trasera(s); 
back  facing  tool  11  herramienta  para  re- 
pasar  o  alisar  caras  traseras 
back-fill  (s.“backf  ill”) 

back-fire  (a. w.backf  ire;  back  fire):a.c.  back¬ 
firing;  popping  (back);  spit-back;  spitting 
back;blow-back;flashbash;  spitting  through 
the  carburetor;s.a.“blow-back”  12  retroce- 
so(s)de  gases(en  o  hacia  el  carburador); 
retroceso(s)en  el  carburador(o  en  la  com¬ 
bustion)  ;retroceso  de  chispa(o  de  la  llama 
de  explosidn  por  el  carburador)  ;explosio- 
nes  en  el  carburador(o  en  el  tubo  o  con- 
ducto  de  admisi6n);retomo(s)de  llama, 
retorno(s)  [intempestivo(s)  ]al  carburador; 
contraexplosidn;  retroceso  de  la  mezcla; 
falsas  explosiones;fogonazo  del  encendido; 
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Uruguay 


Boundary  Questions  in  South  America 

ALBERTO  GUANI 


Boundary  problems  among  South  Ameri¬ 
can  states,  although  they  have  been  both 
frequent  and  complex — some,  in  fact,  still 
exist  today — have  nevertheless  had  a  less 
dangerous  aspect,  when  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  pacific  relations  among 
nations,  than  they  have  had  in  other  con¬ 
tinents. 

In  South  America  antagonisms  of  race 
or  language  have  never  arisen,  for  the 
community  of  origin  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  has  eliminated  such  conflicts. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  reason  for  political 
or  military  frontiers  to  exist  between 
eminently  peaceful  countries,  among  which 
none  has  ever  aspired  to  imperialistic 
domination  or  threatened  a  hegemony  of 
force  over  others.  In  the  demarcation  of 
our  territories,  the  religious  element  has 
not  counted  either,  and  the  fixing  of 
boundaries  by  diplomatic  treaties,  which  in 
Europe  has  been  a  constant  source  of  con¬ 
flicts  of  all  sorts,  has  given  place  to  a  uni¬ 
form  criterion,  the  chief  elements  of  which 
we  propose  to  analyze. 

A  principle  of  South  American  public 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  uii  possidetis, 
was  unanimously  adopted  in  1810.  This 
principle  stated  that  the  countries  forming 
our  continent  would  have  dominion  over 
and  be  considered  as  possessors  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  belonged  to  them  dt  juris  at  the 
moment  of  their  declarations  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  conformity  with  the  bound¬ 
aries,  especially  of  an  administrative 
order,  that  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  had  already  fixed  for  their  provinces. 

Original  title  to  these  possessions  came 

From  La  Solidaridad  Internacional  en  America,  Claudio 
Garcia  y  Cia.,  Editores,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1942. 


from  pontifical  authority  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  granted 
such  titles  to  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  means  of  papal  bulls.  The 
first  of  these  pontifical  decrees  was  the 
Bull  of  Alexander  \T  relative  to  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  ocean,  dated  May  4,  1493. 
It  established  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Pole,  and  all  islands 
and  lands  already  or  later  discovered  in 
that  direction,  located  100  leagues  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  Azores  and  Cape 
V’erde  Islands,  which  at  that  time  belonged 
to  no  other  Christian  prince  or  sovereign, 
would  be  ceded  and  assigned  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Le6n  and  to 
their  heirs  and  successors. 

In  July  1494  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
King  John  of  Portugal  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Tordesillas,  which  fixed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  possessions  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  America.  The 
provisions  of  the  papal  bull  of  Alexander 
VI  were  adopted.  The  limit  of  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions,  islands,  and  lands  al¬ 
ready  discovered  or  that  might  in  the 
future  be  discovered  was  set  at  370  leagues 
to  the  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
while  beyond  that  line  lay  the  possessions 
of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The  first  manifestations  of  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  the  discovered  territories  were 
evidenced  through  grants  in  favor  of  those 
who  had  made  the  discovery. 

The  oldest  among  these  were  the  Spanish 
grants  to  Don  Vicente  Yanez  and  next  to 
Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  1501  and  1508. 
respectively.  Others  followed:  in  1520,  in 
favor  of  Captain  Francisco  Pizarro;  in 
1 529  in  favor  of  Don  Sim6n  de  Alcozaba 
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for  the  discovery  of  200  leagues  of  land 
Ijetween  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the 
place  designated  Chinche  or  Chincha;  in 
1534  to  Pedro  Mendoza  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata;  and  so  on. 

In  the  Recapitulation  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Indies,  Chapter  X\’,  Book  II  (fifth 
edition,  Madrid  1841)  may  be  found  the 
laws  creating  the  audiencias  that  formed 
the  early  territorial  limits  in  America. 
The  first  audiencias  were  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  divided  into  governorships,  depart¬ 
ments,  and  alcaidias,  in  order  that  “the 
subjects  of  the  King  may  have  some¬ 
one  whom  they  can  address  and  who  can 
govern  them  in  peace  and  justice.” 
Later  laws  created  new  audiencias  or 
modified  existing  ones. 

It  is  an  arduous  task  to  follow  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  these  demarcations,  as  well  as 
other  matters  referring  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  delegated  by  the  monarch  to 
govern  the  colonies.  The  preceding  brief 
outline  has  only  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
idea  of  the  administrative  origin  of  the 
territorial  divisions  of  these  regions  during 
the  course  of  the  conquest. 

When  the  moment  of  independence 
arrived,  the  new  republics  adopted,  each 
for  itself,  what  we  call  the  uti  possidetis 
of  1810;  that  is,  the  boundaries  of  an 
administrative  order  already  in  effect 
by  order  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  .  .  . 

The  new  independent  republics  of  South 
.\merica,  therefore,  succeeded  to  the  titles 
to  the  territories  that  had  belonged  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  they  agreed 
among  themselves  to  delimit  their  respec¬ 
tive  sovereignties  on  the  basis  of  the 
administrative  limits  of  the  colonial  period. 


.\11  conflicts  over  borders  that  arose 
later  among  the  various  South  .American 
republics  related  in  some  way  to  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  certain  territories  where  the  vice- 
royalties,  the  audiencias,  the  captaincies 
general,  and  other  administrative  sub¬ 
divisions  had  existed  when  the  revolt 
against  Spanish  domination  broke  out. 

Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  uti  possi¬ 
detis  of  1810  is  not  absolute.  Argentina 
accepted  that  date,  while  Bolivia  preferred 
1809;  these  two  years  correspond,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  the  dates  of  the  first  movements 
of  independence  of  the  two  nations. 

Venezuela  could  very  well  fix  the  date 
as  that  of  the  uprising  of  Miranda,  in 
1806.  In  Quito,  capital  of  Ecuador,  a 
Supreme  .Assembly  was  established  in 
1809.  The  Congress  called  by  Artigas 
in  1814  proclaimed  Uruguay’s  independ¬ 
ence  from  Spain  and  Argentina. 

These  antecedents  explain  the  chro¬ 
nological  differences  of  the  first  movements 
of  independence.  The  confusion  would 
be  still  greater  if  there  were  accepted  the 
dates  on  which  the  autonomy  of  the 
\arious  sections  of  South  America  was 
legally  and  officially  declared,  for  these 
acts  were  the  result  of  a  long  struggle  in 
which  the  patriots  of  San  Martin  and 
Bolivar  participated  indiscriminately,  pay¬ 
ing  no  heed  to  viceroyalties  or  audiencias. 

The  year  1810  was  chosen  because  it 
was  during  that  year  that  the  struggle 
against  the  Iberian  Peninsula  really  took 
shape  in  all  America.  No  longer  was  it 
isolated  revolt  or  sporadic  insurrection; 
it  became  a  general  uprising,  a  war  that 
created  rights  and  obligations  that  latej 
found  their  own  international  juridical 
development. 
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Venezuela 

Poetry  of  the  Incas 

MARIANO  PICON  SALAS 

A  MILDER,  more  homely  and  intimate  note 
is  sounded  in  Inca  poetry,  which  Wntura 
Garcia  Calderon  calls  “poetry  of  the 
dawn,  full  of  such  things  as  stars,  tufts  of 
cotton,  and  little  doves,”  the  mournful 
poetry  found  in  the  yaravi  or  the  civic 
poetry  of  the  haraut.  What  the  bright- 
colored  humming  bird  and  the  precious 
stone  mean  to  Mexican  poetry’  is  embodied 
for  the  Quechuan  in  the  dove,  in  the  gentle 
llama,  the  Indian’s  solace  and  companion, 
or  in  the  crystal  water  from  the  movmtain- 
side  which  the  Inca  channeled  and  con- 
serr  ed  with  a  skill  all  his  own. 

The  lyrical  animism  of  the  Incas,  whose 
religion  had  freed  itself  of  the  cosmic  terror 
that  haunted  the  Aztecs,  invented  myths 
as  delicately  poetic  as  the  tale  of  the  tired 
stone  which  came  down  from  the  high 
Andes  to  form  part  of  one  of  the  So\er- 
eign’s  forts,  and  then,  . wearied  of  its  journey 
over  cliffs  and  its  treatment  at  the  hand 
of  man,  wore  away  hollow  spots  and  made 
itself  eyes,  to  shed  tears  of  blood.  The  idea 
of  rain  was  not  embodied  in  a  terrible  myth 
like  the  Mexican  story  of  Tlaloc,  but  was 
jiersonificd  in  the  young  girl  whose  pitcher, 
brimming  with  refreshing  water,  was 
broken  over  the  earth  when  her  impetuous 
young  brother  Lightning  shattered  it. 
But  there  were  times  when  she  was  able 
to  save  her  pitcher,  and  it  poured  over 
■lankind  a  welcome  shower,  the  quiet 
rain  that  brings  the  sown  fields  to  their 
harvest. 

Over  against  the  warlike  fury  of  the 

From  Df  la  Conquista  a  la  Independencia,  hy  Mariano 
Picon  Salas,  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  Mexico. 


Aztecs  the  Quechuan  people  put  forth  its  | 
more  persistent  song  of  peace.  In  the 
prayers  to  Huiracocha  which  Cristobal  de 
Molina  collected  in  his  Relacion  de  las 
fdbulasy  ritos  de  los  Incas  there  are  petitions  ' 
that  “the  nations  may  be  multiplied,  and 
the  lands  and  peoples  remain  without 
danger,”  that  “men  may  live  in  safety 
with  their  children  and  their  descendants,  ■ 
walking  in  righteous  paths  and  thinking  I 
no  evil;”  that  since  man  needs  food  and  I 
drink  “the  foods  and  fruits  of  the  earth 
may  increase,  that  potatoes  may  increase,  I 
in  order  that  man  may  suffer  neither  I 
hunger  nor  toil,  and  all  his  children  come 
of  age;”  that  “there  may  be  neither  frost  I 
nor  hail,”  that  “the  peoples  may  live  long,  I 
and  not  die  in  their  youth;  that  they  may 
live  and  eat  their  bread  in  peace.”  The 
ideal  of  the  paternalistic  state  was  cx-  _ 
pressed  in  another  short  prayer  addressed  I 
to  the  earth  goddess;  “Oh  mother  earth, 
let  thy  son  the  Inca  dwell  upon  thee  in 
quiet  and  in  peace.  *  *  *  ” 

Quechuan  pessimism,  more  veiled  and 
gentle  than  that  of  the  Aztecs,  sees  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  man’s  woes  and  doom  in  the  pukuy- 
pukuy,  a  mountain  bird  which  is  born  in 
the  most  lonesome  of  nests  and  flies  over 
the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Andes  “see¬ 
ing  the  grass  and  the  whistling  wind.” 

A  mood  of  stifled  tears — tears  which 
scarcely  dare  to  break  forth — pervades  all 
the  yaravis.  The  dews  of  night  are  “tears 
of  the  moon.”  Weeping  is  “the  juice  ol  T 
sorrow.”  “I  am  drowning  in  tears,”  sap  ol 
the  chorus  of  youths  in  one  of  the  manv  th 
songs  collected  by  Huaman  Poma  de  th 
Ayala  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  pes-  ar 
simism  brings  with  it  a  social  attitude  o:  dil 
mistrust.  “When  thou  seest  a  stranger  ac 
weep  for  thy  sorrow,  he  is  smiling  to  him-  pe 
self;  look  to  thy  flock,”  says  a  Quechuar  dii 
song  of  today  from  the  Cajamarca  region.  thi 
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The  Museum  of  Gold 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Bogota 

GREGORIO  HERNANDEZ  DE  ALBA 


iSR 


The  Museum  of  more  than  5,000  gold 
objects  made  Ijy  Colombian  Indians  l^efore 
the  Conquest,  which  has  been  opened  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  Bogota,  has 
aroused  various  opinions  and  awakened 
different  responses,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  visitors.  Presidents  and  other 
persons  of  prominence  in  the  Americas, 
distinguished  Europeans,  businessmen,  an¬ 
thropologists,  and  tourists  have  passed 
through  the  hall  of  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Directors  where  these  valuable  jewels  are 


now  on  exhibition.  Some  thought  that 
they  were  witnessing  a  version  of  the  story 
of  Ali  Baba  because  of  the  fantastic  quality 
of  the  artifacts  and  their  intrinsic  value. 
Others  found  that  the  display  corrected 
their  former  low  opinion  of  indigenous 
cultures.  The  greatest  collection  of  jewels 
left  by  vanished  civilizations,  says  the  man 
who  has  traveled  and  seen  many  museums. 
A  fine  example  of  cultural  interest  uncom¬ 
mon  among  banking  institutions,  it  appears 
to  the  intellectual.  An  unequaled  lalxira- 
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tory  for  research  in  ethnology',  customs, 
beliefs,  esthetic  ideas,  and  metallurgical 
skills  and  inventions,  say  the  anthro¬ 
pologists  who  thus  far  have  seen  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Indeed  this  array  of  gold  objects  is 
all  these  things. 

The  officials  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
began  simply  and  quickly  by  acquiring  the 
Arango  Collection  in  Medellin  and  the 
Velez  Collection  in  Manizales.  Then 
they  added  other  smaller  collections  and 
all  the  authentic  pieces  that  the  various 
agents  of  the  Bank  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public  could  get  from  treasure  hunters. 
What  was  first  the  excellent  idea  of  saving 
these  irreplaceable  objects  from  being  ex¬ 
ported  or  melted  down  for  the  use  of 
present-day  jewelers  or  dentists  later 
turned  into  plans  for  the  organization  of 
a  museum  whose  collections  should  be 
classified  and  presented  according  to 
modern  methods.  Suitable  rooms  are 
being  constructed  in  the  Bank’s  building, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Bogota,  to  guard 
and  exhibit  this  wonderful  collection. 

The  Bank  has  published  in  a  hand¬ 
some  edition  a  preliminary  catalogue 


CntirtMvy  of  the  Book  of  the  KeptiMie 


CHIBCHA  PECrrORAL 


which  through  brief  descriptions  and  fifty 
color  plates  presents  some  of  the  most 
important  objects  characteristic  of  the 
various  civilizations  that  cultivated  the 
technique  and  art  of  metalworking  in 
Colombian  territory.  (Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue  was  on  view  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  the  recent  Book 
Exhibit.)  We  give  below  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  on  view  in  the  cases  of 
the  Museum  of  Indigenous  Gold,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind. 

If  it  is  surprising  that  more  than  5,000 
objects  have  already  been  brought  to¬ 
gether,  it  must  be  remembered  neverthe¬ 
less  that  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  those 
produced  by  Colombian  Indians.  From 
the  moment  the  Spanish  conquerors  ar¬ 
rived,  the  soldiers  and  settlers  began  to 
exploit  the  gold,  not  only  of  the  rich  de¬ 
posits,  generally  alluvial,  found  in  Colom¬ 
bian  territory,  but  also,  as  an  historian  of 
the  period  said,  by  killing  the  live  Indians 
and  disinterring  the  dead  ones  to  despoil 
both  of  their  ornaments.  All  this  gold— 
what  the  conquistadors  obtained  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  sand  of  the  many  rivers  flowing 
down  the  three  Andean  cordilleras  to  the 
valleys  and  plains,  and  what  was  taken 
from  the  chiefs,  priests,  nobles,  and  wealthy 
men  among  the  Indians,  or  excavated 
from  burials — was  carried  away  in  Spanish 
galleons.  After  being  melted  down,  it  was 
turned  into  coins,  jewelry  in  the  European 
taste,  sacred  vessels,  and  the  gold  leaf 
with  which  Spaniards  then  commenced  to 
overlay  altars  in  Spain  itself  and  in  the 
churches  being  raised  in  the  Americas. 
Among  those  eager  for  wealth,  Peru  be¬ 
came  famous  as  the  part  of  the  Andes  that 
produced  most  gold,  but  the  Spaniards 
who  occupied  the  Colombian  coast  along 
the  Atlantic  commenced  to  chant  in  the 
new  streets  of  Cartagena  de  Indias;  “Poor 
Peru  if  we  find  Cenu.”  The  riches  of 
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Cenu  or  Sinu  were  rivaled  by  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Buritica,  Caramanta,  Quim- 
baya,  Cartago,  L'le  o  Cali,  Chibcha  o 
Muisca,  Tairona,  and  many  other  In¬ 
dians.  Having  gold  in  their  own  regions 
or  obtaining  it  by  trade,  they  were  highly 
skilled  in  working  this  metal,  which  was 
enormously  prized  by  Europeans,  but  for 
the  Indians  of  America  had  a  different 
value.  This  was  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
William  C.  Farabee,  former  Chief  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  University  Mu¬ 
seum,  Philadelphia,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  1921:  “Man  very  soon  learned 
that  gold  was  a  most  worthless  metal  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  could  be  used 
for  ornament  only  and  consequently  had 
very  little  part  in  the  development  of 
primitive  culture.  Later  on  it  became  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  the  arts. 
The  American  Indians  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  craze  of  the  Spaniards  to  obtain 
their  beautiful  golden  objects  only  to  melt 
them  down.” 

This  paragraph  is  still  true,  especially 
for  Colombia,  since  in  its  territory  pre- 
Columbian  tools  such  as  the  axe,  hammer, 
etc.,  important  factors  in  civilization,  were 
always  made  of  stone,  and  although  some 
chisels  of  pure  gold  or  of  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  Gold  Museum, 
their  small  size  is  proof  that  the  Indians 
had  not  yet  found  the  degree  of  metallic 
hardness  advantageous  for  replacing  prim¬ 
itive  stone  tools.  The  examples  in  the 
Museum  must  have  been  used  for  certain 
delicate  work. 

Colombia  is  noted  for  its  goldsmithing 
techniques,  just  as,  according  to  Rivet,  the 
high  plateau  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  was  the 
home  of  technical  skill  in  copper  and 
bronze,  the  Peruvian  coast  of  silversmith- 
ing,  and  the  Esmeraldas  Indian  region  in 
Ecuador  of  platinum-working. 

Xo  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  study 
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just  how  the  pieces  in  the  Gold  Museum 
were  made,  but  former  studies  and  various 
analyses  and  tests  as  well  as  the  chronicles 
of  early  historians  show  clearly  that  the 
Indians  produced  their  gold  objects  in  dif¬ 
ferent  techniques,  some  introduced  with 
the  first  cultural  wave  that  brought  metal¬ 
working  to  Colombia,  or  others  invented 
by  the  Colombian  Indians  themselves.  It 
may  be  said  in  brief  that  the  innumerable 
trinkets,  figures,  religious  offerings,  repre¬ 
sentations  of  human  beings  or  animals, 
pectorals,  helmets,  belts,  armor,  ornaments 
such  as  diadems  or  coronets,  earrings,  nose 
ornaments,  necklaces,  bracelets,  vessels, 
and  bottles,  all  of  which  appear  in  great 
variety  in  the  museum,  were  produced  by 
the  following  methods: 
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ANTIOQUIA  STATUETTE 


QUIMBAYA  BOTTLE 


Casting  in  molds  of  refractory  clay.  (It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  in  the  legend  that  the  Indians 
had  a  cold  process  for  softening  gold  with  plant 
juices.) 

Casting  wire  in  molds,  and  drawing  it  out  and 
smoothing  it  with  stones. 

Laminating  by  beating  between  stones. 

Soldering  by  the  use  of  blowpipes  and  flame  or 
by  molten  metal. 

Casting  was  more  or  less  perfect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  typres  of  mold  em¬ 
ployed.  Most  so-called  Chibcha  tunjos 
must  have  been  poured  into  sand  molds, 
for  the  granulations  and  imperfections 


of  such  a  system  are  notorious.  The  most 
{jerfect  Chibcha  pieces  and  almost  all  of 
the  objects  made  by  the  Quimbayas  and 
Taironas  or  produced  in  Sinu  and  Chiri- 
qui  seem  to  have  been  executed  a  are-: 
perdue.  That  is,  a  model  was  covered 
with  wax,  over  which  a  second  mold  was; 
placed.  The  wax  was  melted  away  and 
molten  gold  was  poured  in  to  fill  its  place.  i 
But  the  Indian  techniques  went  much 
further.  They  enabled  the  goldsmith  to 
obtain  objects  of  different  colors,  parts 
like  the  hand  and  face  of  a  personage  lieing 
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cast  separately  from  the  body,  which  was 
perhaps  made  of  a  different  alloy.  The 
objects  which  have  thus  far  been  analyzed 
show  that,  while  some  variation  in  color 
and  hardness  of  the  gold  arose  from  the 
varying  proportions  of  copper  and  silver 
in  the  metal  as  mined,  the  Indians  also 
varied  the  hardness  and  color  by  inten¬ 
tional  alloys  of  copper,  called  in  Colombia 
bv  the  generic  name  of  tumbaga. 

Frequently,  too,  a  copper  object  may 
even  look  like  pure  gold.  This  is  due  to 
one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  Indian 
technical  skill.  The  gilding  was  done  by 
the  application  of  gold  leaf  over  the  irreg¬ 
ular  surfaces  of  an  object  of  copper  or 
tumbaga.  The  French  authorities  Arsan- 
daux  and  Rivet  mentioned  three  possible 
methods  by  which  the  Indians  might 
have  covered  their  coarser  objects  with 
gold:  amalgam,  which  had  already  been 
suggested  by  Baessler  and  by  the  American 
archeologists  Lothrop  and  Orchard;  beat¬ 
ing,  a  system  that  Baessler  believes  is 
possible,  and  the  dre-perdue  method  de¬ 
duced  by  Holmes,  another  American 
archeologist.  Indeed  there  might  even 


be  another  method,  if  Bergs<^’s  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  believed,  similar  to  the  one 
used  to  cover  copper  with  tin.  There 
are  also  examples  in  Colombia  of  the  so- 
called  mise-en~coleur,  a  method  which  gives 
to  an  object  cast  of  an  alloy  high  in  copper 
and  low  in  gold,  for  example,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  gold.  This  was  managed  by 
the  Indians  by  successsive  beatings  and 
bakings. 

In  discussing  the  alloys  of  gold  and 
copper,  called  tumbaga,  that  abound  in 
Colombian  gold  work.  Rivet  says  that  it 
was  the  Colombians  who  had  the  greatest 
practice  in  these  alloys  and  extended  the 
knowledge  of  them  north  to  Panama  and 
south  to  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  peoples 
who  spread  this  knowledge  spoke  the 
Chibcha  language. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Museum  col¬ 
lection  offers  great  scope  for  further  study 
of  techniques  in  addition  to  the  work 
recently  done  by  such  specialists  as  Lothrop 
on  the  gold  objects  of  Code  in  Panama. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  certain  also  that  the  more 
than  5,000  objects  are  a  great  document 
that  will  reveal  to  students  many  details 
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of  religion  (for  instance,  totems,  symbols, 
idols,  divinities,  rites);  of  ethnography 
(clothing,  ornaments,  symbols  of  office 
or  social  position,  weapons,  occupations); 
of  environment  (animals,  vegetables)  of 
the  different  cultures  or  the  different 
peoples  who  are  represented  in  this  great 
collection  by  their  works  of  art. 

Of  the  Quimbayas  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Andean  region  of  the  Department  of  Cal- 
das,  there  are,  besides  many  personal 
ornaments,  finely  polished  bottles  with 
applied  filigree  ornaments  and  cords  of 
gold  wire;  anthropomorphic  figures,  masks, 
zoomorphic  figures  of  ordinary  size  or  as 
small  as  flies;  ornamented  or  repousse 
pectorals.  From  the  tribes  of  Antioquia, 
with  a  definite  influence  from  those  of  the 
Sinu  Valley,  casts  in  human  form  arc  most 
important.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
distorted  mouth  and  are  surmounted  with 
applied  half  spheres.  From  the  Sinu 
Valley  come  filigree  nose  ornaments  made 
of  especially  fine  wire,  notable  for  their 
workmanship.  Typical  of  the  Cauca 
V’alley  are  reptousse  plaques  from  which 
hang  small  pieces  cut  and  joined  by  wire, 
and  very  natural  representations  of  the 
cayman. 

From  the  Chibcha  region  come  the  little 
objects  cast  in  the  shape  of  human  figures, 
frogs,  and  serpents,  a  pectoral,  as  beauti¬ 
fully  made  as  the  Quimbaya  objects,  that 
unites  molding,  disks,  soldering,  and 
even  repousse  work,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fjeautiful  pieces  in  the  collection. 
Of  the  same  origin  are  sea  shells  exactly 


like  the  original  and  great  nose  ornamenu 
with  rhomboidal  adornments  bordered  b 
a  wire  braid.  From  almost  all  the  nativf 
peoples  represented  in  the  Museum  comf 
necklaces  that  are  remarkable  for  thtir 
units  of  repousse  fish,  frogs,  birds,  or 
insects,  or  for  shining  round  beads  of 
various  sizes. 

Since  the  illustrations  accompanyin; 
these  pages  will  say  more  to  the  readw 
about  this  topic,  it  remains  only  to  add  a 
few  remarks.  In  the  cultural  relations  and 
similarities  existing  in  pre-Columbian  tinw 
among  the  American  peoples  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  gold  work  and  art  of 
Ck>lombia  with  the  most  carefully  studied 
civilizations  of  Central  America,  Mexica 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  metal¬ 
working  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Venezuela  should  establish  or  explain 
cultural  or  ideological  relations  that  arc 
still  little  known. 

In  the  era  of  modern  intercommuni¬ 
cation  opened  by  the  end  of  the  war  to 
the  American  countries,  Colombia  and 
esptecially  Bogota,  its  capital,  offer  another 
attraction  to  tourists  and  a  new  summons 
to  the  interest  of  the  anthropologists  oi 
this  continent.  These  men  find  a  warn: 
welcome  at  the  Gold  Museum  and  a  true 
stimulus  to  studying  the  mysterious  ar 
of  the  Colombian  Indians  and  learnint 
about  the  inventions,  techniques  and  ideol¬ 
ogies  of  vanished  peoples,  who  left  in  the 
depths  of  their  tombs  beautiful  vestiees 
of  the  civilizations  that  once  existed  i: 
the  Andes. 
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Postwar  measures  in  the 
American  Republics 

Import,  export,  price,  and  funds  control 


Certain  export  duties  levied  on  oleagin¬ 
ous  seed  byproducts  in  Argentina  in  June 
1944  were  repealed  by  a  presidential 
decree  of  November  8,  1945  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  November  9, 1945),  although 
the  previous  provisions  regarding  export 
permits  for  such  products  still  remain  in 

:ico. 

.jjj.  Effective  November  1,  1945,  new  profit 
margins  for  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
iIjJj  cotton  textiles,  based  on  the  original  fac- 
tor>’  price  of  the  cloth,  went  into  effect  in 
Brazil,  fixed  by  Order  No.  415  of  the 
jyjjj.  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization 
jj.  m  (Diario  Oficial,  October  29,  1945).  The 
order  required  dealers  to  refigure  their 
selling  prices  in  accordance  with  the  new 
profit  margins  w'ithin  30  days. 

The  fact  that  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
other  fuel  oils  are  gradually  assuming 
more  normal  proportions  is  shown  by  the 
repeal  of  rationing  measures  in  various 
countries.  The  Cuban  Office  of  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  removed  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  distribution  and  consumption 
ol  gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  and  tractor 
luel  by  means  of  Resolution  No.  421, 
XovemlxT  30,  1945  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Decein- 
•ler  3,  1945,  p.  24098).  Gasoline  and 
I’burante  nacional  (a  gasoline  substitute) 
are  still  subject  to  all  restrictions,  how- 
vei,  and  the  price  regulations  for  all 
tvpes  of  liquid  fuels  remain  in  effect.  In 
1  Salvador  gasoline  was  taken  off  the 
ation  list  as  of  November  1,  1945  {La 
tnsa  Libre,  San  Salvador,  Octolx*r  31, 
945). 


Exemption  from  consular  fees  and  duties 
was  granted  on  October  5,  1945,  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  on  imports  of  animals  for  improvement 
of  domestic  livestock  (Resolution  No.  1628, 
Ministry  of  Economy,  Registro  Oficial, 
October  13,  1945).  Export  control  was 
lifted  in  Mexico  by  a  decree  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1945  {Diario  Oficial,  November  27, 
1945)  on  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous 
articles  of  prime  necessity  which  had  been 
subjected  to  control  by  various  decrees  in 
1944.  Import  controls  still  exist,  however. 
On  November  27,  1945,  the  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  acting  in  accordance  with 
authority  given  by  a  decree  of  April  15, 
1944,  issued  Circular  No.  309-8-10  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  4,  1945)  containing  a 
list  of  merchandise  subject  to  import  re¬ 
strictions.  The  list  includes  metal  and 
celluloid  toys;  glass  bottles  and  ampoules; 
refrigerators;  iron  and  steel  furniture; 
bathroom  fixtures;  certain  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals;  paints  and  varnishes; 
absorlxnt  cotton;  guncotton;  nonelectric 
stoves,  ovens,  toasters,  and  heaters;  lard 
and  lard  substitutes;  and  other  miscella¬ 
neous  products. 

The  several  restrictions  and  procedures 
imposed  on  trade  in  and  exportation  of 
foodstuffs  by  Haiti  in  1943  were  lifted  by 
Decree-Law  No.  552  of  October  12,  1945 
{Le  Moniteur,  October  18,  1945).  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  was  left,  however,  for  the 
same  decree-law  gave  the  President  author¬ 
ity  to  fix  annual  export  quotas  and  to  make 
any  other  regulations  considered  necessary 
concerning  expiorts  of  food  products. 

Early  in  November  1945  the  ration 
authorities  of  Nicaragua  discontinued 
price  control  for  nails,  machetes,  barbed 
wire,  and  staples,  believing  that  dealers 
would  continue  to  sell  at  ceiling  prices. 
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Icn  days  later,  in  view  of  price  increases 
approaching  200  percent  on  some  of  the 
items,  the  ceiling  prices  were  put  into 
effect  again  and  purchasers  were  again 
required  to  secure  permits  to  buy  from 
dealers  at  authorized  ceiling  prices  {\ew 
York  Times,  November  17,  1945). 

Controls  established  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  Republics  early  in  the  war 
over  the  circulation  of  United  States  cur¬ 
rency,  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  for  Axis 
purposes,  are  beginning  to  be  removed  or 
loosened  to  some  extent.  In  Costa  Rica 
Presidential  Decree  No.  33,  approved 
September  25,  1945  (La  Gaceta,  September 
28,  1945),  repealed  the  portion  of  Decree 
No.  29  of  September  13,  1942,  which  re¬ 
stricted  the  circulation  in  the  country  of 
United  States  bills  of  1-,  2-,  5-,  10-,  and 
20-dollar  denominations.  Panama  took 
similar  steps  with  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1312  of  October  31,  1945  {Gaceta  OJicial, 
November  13,  1945),  whereby  restrictions 
against  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
funds  applied  by  decrees  of  June  6,  1942 
and  November  14,  1942  w'ere  limited  for 
the  time  being  to  United  States  currency 
of  50-dollar  or  higher  denominations.  By 
a  decree  of  June  18,  1942,  Uruguay  had 
centralized  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.  A  presidential  decree  of  September 
18,  1945  {Diario  Oficial,  October  9,  1945) 
authorized  the  unrestricted  buying  and 
selling  of  United  States  currency  in  20- 
dollar  or  smaller  amounts. 

Industrial  development 

The  Government  of  Haiti,  desirous  of 
taking  eveiy-  possible  step  to  develop  indus¬ 
trial  activity  in  the  country,  granted  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  working  for 
export  trade  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  on 
raw  materials  imported  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  products.  The  drawback 
(authorized  by  Decree-Law  No.  545,  ap¬ 


proved  Septemljer  27,  1945,  Le  MoniUm 
Septemlier  28,  1945)  amounts  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  import  duties;  reimbursement  will 
be  made  after  the  exportation  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Certain  restrictions 
apply  to  the  drawback  privilege;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  raw  materials  must  be  of  a  kind 
not  produced  in  Haiti  at  a  price  to  permit 
the  industries  to  compete  with  foreign 
markets;  the  industries  must  be  engaged  in 
a  line  considered  worthy  of  encouragement 
in  view  of  an  eventual  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  national  economy;  and  finally, 
the  drawback  will  be  granted  only  if  the 
duties  are  so  high  that  the  manufacturer 
cannot  otherwise  sell  his  product  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

.Another  Haitian  decree-law  (No.  548, 
approved  October  5,  1945,  Le  Monittur, 
October  15,  1945)  established  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  National 
Economy  a  Small  Industries  Control 
Office.  Its  duty  is  to  supervise  and  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  the  export  articles  pro¬ 
duced  by  Haitian  small  industries  and  to 
study  and  recommend  all  measures  thai 
may  aid  in  their  development. 

The  Secretary  of  National  Economy  oi 
Mexico  issued  a  resolution  on  December 
21,  1945  {Diario  Oficial,  December  24, 
1945)  authorizing  a  higher  wholesale  and 
retail  price  for  all  types  of  sugar  for  gen¬ 
eral,  industrial,  and  bakery  purposes 
Cane  producers  had  already  been  grantee 
a  price  increase  of  5  centavos  a  kilograc 
(2.2  pounds)  in  September  1945,  but  froc 
that  increase  the  sugar  industry  worker 
obtained  no  w'age  increases  and  industri 
alists  no  benefits;  3  centavos  of  the  increase 
in  fact,  were  reserved  for  the  Governmen 
for  use  as  indicated  by  the  Natioiu 
Sugar  Producers  Union  in  developini 
sugar  production.  It  was  evident,  hos* 
ever,  that  industrialists  should  receive : 
margin  of  profit  equal  to  that  of  car.' 
producers,  to  enable  them  to  increase  tb 
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wages  of  their  workers  and  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the  industry,  and  therefore 
the  new  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were 
authorized.  Furthprmore,  to  equalize  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  for  all  sugar  producers  in 
the  countries,  the  price  in  certain  remote 
production  areas  was  increased  still  another 
centavo.  This  will  cover  the  higher  trans¬ 
portation  costs  in  moving  the  product  of 
those  areas  to  consumption  centers. 

Rent  and  housing  control 

The  Congress  of  Guatemala  put  a  curb 
on  speculation  in  urban  rents  by  Legisla¬ 
tive  Decree  No.  167,  approved  by  the 
President  on  October  6,  1945  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  October  15,  1945).  The 
decree  froze  rents  at  May  5,  1942,  levels 
for  all  urban  real  properties,  whatever 
their  use,  and  prohibited  dispossession  of 
tenants  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent,  use 
the  property  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  leased,  and  subject  it  to  no  more  than 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  except  in  cases 
where  the  owner  wishes  to  occupy  the 
property  himself  or  when  it  needs  repairs 
and  renovation. 

In  Panama  regulations  were  issued  in 
Decree  No.  1320  of  November  10,  1945 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  November  19,  1945)  re¬ 
garding  the  application  of  Decree  No. 
1299  of  October  11,  1945,  which  author¬ 
ized  the  temporary  occupation  and  use  of 
certain  types  of  dwellings  in  Panama  and 
Colon  as  lodgings  for  persons  unable  to 
find  living  quarters.  Local  rent  boards 
were  given  authority  to  select,  take  over 
the  houses,  and  fix  rents. 

Miscellaneous 

By  means  of  Decree  No.  10,417  (Gaceta 
Oficial),  September  6,  1945),  the  Go\ern- 
nient  of  Paraguay  ordered  the  closure  of 
a  number  of  Nazi-fascist  clubs  and  social 
organizations  in  various  parts  of  the 
countrv.  Gash  on  hand  and  funds  re¬ 


sulting  from  liquidation  procedures  will 
be  deposited  in  blocked  accounts  in  the 
Bank  of  Paraguay  in  the  name  of  each  of 
the  affected  organizations. 

A  wartime  prohibition  in  Peru  against 
the  publication,  broadcast,  or  other  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  concerning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  and 
airplanes  was  repealed  by  a  supreme  de¬ 
cree  of  October  11,  1945. 

Foreigners  formerly  resident  in  Peru 
who  left  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  are  allowed  to  return  and 
are  exempted  from  the  tax  on  foreigners, 
in  accordance  with  Supreme  Decree  No. 
1540  of  November  21,  1945  (El  Peruano, 
November  28,  1945). 

The  Territory  of  Baja  California,  Mex¬ 
ico,  w'hich  during  the  war  had  been  on 
w’ar  time  like  the  United  States,  w'ent  back 
to  standard  time  in  compliance  with  a 
decree  of  November  5,  1945  (Diario 
O final,  November  12.  1945). 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

Paraguay  took  steps  toward  implement¬ 
ing  its  procurement  agreement  with  unrra 
by  appointing  a  commission,  composed  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  Director  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  General  of  Mails 
and  Communications,  and  the  Director  of 
Economic  Research  of  the  Bank  of  Para¬ 
guay,  to  study  and  recommend  a  plan 
for  financing  the  nation’s  contribution  to 
UNRRA  (Decree  No.  10,416,  Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  28,  1945). 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  known  as  the  Bretton 
Woods  Fund  and  Bank  Agreements, 
entered  into  force  on  December  27,  1945, 
when  the  2  agreements  were  signed  and 
instruments  of  acceptance  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  on 
behalf  of  governments  having  65  percent 
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of  the  total  amounts  subscribed  therefor. 
On  that  date,  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  American  Republics,  among  other 
nations,  affixed  their  signatures:  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia  (Fund  Agreement  only), 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Paraguay,  the  United  States,  and 
Uruguay.  The  agreements  remained  open 
for  signature,  with  respect  to  countries 
that  might  become  original  members  of 
the  Fund  and  Bank,  through  December 
31,  1945,  and  before  the  deadline  5  other 
American  Republics  signed.  The-se  were 
the  Dominican  Republic  on  December  28 
and  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru  on 
December  31,  1945.  Thus  15  of  the  21 
American  Republics  became  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund  and  Bank,  along  with  20 
others  of  the  United  Nations.  The  two 
agreements  are  still  open  for  signature  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  country 
whose  membership  may  be  approved  by 
the  Fund  or  Bank.  The  total  of  the  quotas 
for  the  Fund  and  the  total  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Bank  of  the  35  countries  signatory 
to  those  documents  are,  respectively, 
$7,324,500,000  (83.22  percent  of  the  Fund) 
and  $7,600,000,000  (83.52  percent  of  the 
Bank),  which  are  well  over  the  65  percent 


required  for  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreements  {Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  30,  1945,  and  January  6  and 
13,  1946). 

Peruvian  Books  for  the 
Library  of  Congress 

The  legend  published  with  this  caption 
under  an  illustration  on  page  63  of  the 
February  number  of  the  Bulletin  should 
read  as  follows: 

The  five  United  States  publishers  who  visited 
South  America  in  1943  acted  as  envoys  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  gift  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Printers  .'\ssociation  of  Lima.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Pan  .American  Union 
on  November  1, 1945.  In  the  photograph  appear, 
from  left  to  right:  Miss  Janeiro  V.  Brooks,  Librar¬ 
ian,  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  Pan  American 
Union;  Robert  F.  de  Graff,  President,  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.;  Burr  L.  Chase,  President,  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company;  Herschel  Brickell,  .Acting 
Chief,  Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Per¬ 
sons,  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Humberto  Fer¬ 
nandez  Divila,  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  the  Peruvian 
Embassy;  George  P.  Brett,  Jr.,  President,  The 
Macmillan  Company;  Malcolm  Johnson,  Vice 
President,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company;  James  S. 
Thompson,  President,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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